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THE WEEK, 


Ir Mr. Chamberlain thinks that enrolment in a 
City company will relieve him and his immediate 
entourage from the necessity of conforming to constitu- 
tional usage and, perhaps (as a correspondent puts it), 
to the law of the land, he is much mistaken. That is a 
point upon which he might consult the late Lord Mayor. 
It is useless for a Minister of the Crown to defend him- 
self from an array of facts by loud talk about personal 
slander and calumny. The records of Somerset House 
cannot be evaded by rhetoric. The Colonial Secretary 
and his son should peruse on their way to Gibraltar and 
back the two Acts of George III., from which quotations 
will be found in our correspondence columns. If they 
can see no moral objection upon public grounds to the 
forms of investment which one or both of them have 
adopted, or to the relations between Mr. Powell Williams 
and Kynochs, let them and their apologists take a purely 
legal view of the situation. After they have mastered 
the statutes let them consider the cases ; and we will 
offer them from our own store this piece of information, 
that the mens rea or guilty intention (“corrupt motive,” if 
you like) has been defined by a Judge in reference to this 
Act to mean knowledge that the firm in which you are 
interested has contracts with the Government. But it 
is by no means certain that the mens rea would be 
required by the courts to bring a Minister (as distin- 
guished from a private member) nnder the Act. The 
courts have always taken a very strong line indeed about 
the necessity for Ministers of the Crown to keep them- 
selves above suspicion. And we should imagine that it 
would be for the offending Minister (assuming it to 
be proved that he was interested in a contract with his 
own or some other Government Department) to show 
that he came within the exemption for members of 
“incorporated trading companies,” and not for an 
assailant to prove that he came within the Act. In 
short, in the case supposed it would be for the Minister 
to prove that he had taken the proper precautions for 
evading the law. 


Ir is not surprising that the letters of “ Onlooker ” 
in the Times have been attracting the attention of others 
besides Mr. Powell Williams: they deserve reprinting 
as a Clear and impartial summary of the evidence given 
with regard to Kynochs before the House of Commons’ 
Committee on contracts. They must prove to the satis- 
faction of any intelligent and thinking man that Mr. 
Powell Williams is quite unsuited to hold office in either 
of the great spending Departments, and the same may be 
true of some of the minor permanent officials at the 
War Office. “Onlooker” shows that in one single 
instance the gross favouritism displayed by Mr. Powell 
Williams to Kynochs caused a loss to the British tax- 
payer of several thousand pounds. “ Onlooker’s” con- 
clusion seems to be wholly reasonable and highly 
opportune at a time when the supply of war material is 
the most lucrative and flourishing trade in the country :—- 
“ If we are to maintain that high standard of purity in 
matters of public business which has hitherto been our 
pride, it is absolutely essential that in future no politician 


connected with constituencies which supply warlike 
stores to the Admiralty and War Office should have any 
word in the allocation of contracts.” We shall hope to 
see the necessity for the adoption of some such resolu- 
tion pressed upon the attention of Parliament and forced 
by Parliament upon this Ministry. 


THE news from the seat of war this week is simple 
enough. A series of minor casualties rising in an 
increasing proportion from about fifty-two a day in the 
earlier part of the week to a total of close on eighty last 
Thursday, indicate a certain revival of activity on the 
part of the enemy. It affords no excuse for such 
placards as we have been seeing in London the last day 
or two, but on the other hand it shows that the war is 
“over” in the purely electioneering sense of the word. 
The attacks upon our troops continue to be widely 
dispersed. The recurrent features of local surrenders 
are as regular as ever, communications are for ever 
being cut, and Lord Roberts has once more, and finally, 
given us the date of his return—November 5th, or 
thereabouts. His chargers were (it will be remembered) 
sent home some weeks ago. His army will (presumably) 
follow him a great number of weeks itor. 


In connection with the war news there is a most 
instructive item in this week’s telegrams which we 
would invite our readers to consider. It is but one out 
of a good five hundred (at the rate of ten a week) that 
have been received since the war broke out, and it pro- 
ceeds from that great manufactory of lies, Durban—a 
rival to Cape Town and the Cape Times itself. Bethune’s 
Horse, an irregular local — that has done nothing 
whatsoever to distinguish itself (one of those inefficient, 
highly paid experiments in civil war of which Brabant’s 
is the most notorious), was reported to have “ accounted 
for” a whole Boer commando. Thirty-seven Boers were 
killed (more than a third of the total number !), a certain 
number wounded, over sixty taken prisoners. Our 
newspapers commented gravely on this feat of arms: 
no one was at the pains to notice the singular propor- 
tion of killed to wounded and prisoners, and the affair 
was forgotten. Well, we have waited a good week for 
some kind of official despatch or confirmation—even of 
the vaguest—of this ludicrous story, and none has come. 
And never will. Now, why is such nonsense telegraphed 
and why is it swallowed by our principal papers? It 
can hardly affect the money market, and who on earth 
can take pleasure in being fooled? 


Amonc the various minor bits of news one seems 
to be of especial importance, and that is the news of 
Boers “ commandeering ” in Cape Colony, south of the 
Orange near the railway. Of two things one : either it 
is an untruth (as is indeed most likely) got up for some 
local purpose, by some man intent on obtaining his 
neighbour’s farm, or by some stock-broking fellow ; 
or else it is true, and if it és true it means that one at 
least of our most vital points in the main line of com- 
munications is denuded of troops. And if one is so 
denuded, what others are in jeopardy, and where? 
That our efficient, trained and sound men were but a 
certain proportion of the nominal forces in South Africa 
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was a public secret as long ago as last August. In spite 
of continual drafts they have not increased in number 
since the summer, and our immense lines of communi- 
cation remain a constant factor. By the way, what has 
happened to these two points—Lydenburg and the 
railway to Natal south-east of Standerton? When they 
were last heard of (a week ago) the first (with ample 
stores) was threatened by Botha, and Lyttelton was 
doubling on his tracks to defend it ; the second was (and 
had been for nine days) in the enemy’s hands. What 
has happened ? 


FLOGGING a dead horse is a delightful pastime com- 
pared with attempts to rouse interest in the Borough 
Council election, With a “ Maffick” at hand to welcome 
the C.I.V.’s, and the price of coal rising, what matter a 
change which has produced the greatest revolution in 
local government in the past fifty years? The new 
councils can effect more results in the misery or happi- 
ness of the great mass of the people than any change 
this Imperial Parliament is likely to accomplish. They 
can adopt Part III. of the Housing Act and build either 
inside or outside their area. They can turn 900,000 
persons into the streets at a fortnight’s notice as 
illegally overcrowded. They can destroy disorderly 
houses, regulate and inspect factories and workshops, 
ensure the destruction of insanitary property. The 
contrast between the greatness of their powers and the 
indifference to their members is a contrast not flattering 
to our national intelligence. A dismal mob of some 
3,000 souls contest for seats on the new bodies. The 
great mass of this is made up of the members that 
made some of the old vestries a mockery. The small 
builder, the local publican, the house-jobber are types 
to be avoided by electors in London and the provinces. 


ForTUNATE, indeed, will those boroughs be which 
have a few strong determined men to head the inco- 
herent mass of undistinguished Councillors, and direct 
the policy into some consistent and clearly realized 
effort for the welfare of the people. But until more 
of those who can “look before and after” come 
down and live amongst them ; or some strong central 
organization definitely establishes a consistent Pro- 
gressive policy, the local government of the poorer 
districts of "Lestee will continue to present the 
same humorous and desolating spectacle that it has 
exhibited during the past half-century. Perhaps 
the elections in one particular Council may be 
taken as a general type of the method of self-govern- 
ment now current. The constituency (as so many 
others) is sharply divided into two parts. The outer 
half is the home of the villa residents. Interminable 
lines of small houses, the genteel society, the one 
“ general ” servant, the pallid master journeying dutifully 
every day “up to London town.” Here each resident, 
a yearly tenant, pays (or thinks he pays) the local rates ; 
the cry of the Moderates—“ Reduction of the rates and 
God preserve us all,” is the only cry securing attention. 
The election is, therefore, simple. A candidate is 
adopted by the Conservative organization ; he writes a 
cheque for five pounds for the expenses of the club : he 
sleeps and rises, issues no programme, holds no meet- 
ings and after a time finds himself an elected member 
of the Council—“ he knoweth not how.” An insignificant 
modicum of the villa residents have been galvanized 
into registering their votes. 


Tue other half of this borough consists of mean 
streets and block dwellings. Here the “ Progressives” 
reign supreme. Each man pays weekly rent and is 
confident that he pays no rates. His great object there- 
fore is to secure as much plunder in the shape of baths, 
wash-houses, &c., as he. can, holding that the villa 
residents (whom he equally hates and despises) are 
compelled to pay. So the nominees of the local Pro- 
gressives sweep in ; for every one desires this nomination: 


the street-corner orator, the local builder seeking 
advancement, the shopkeeper desirous of advertisement. 
The fight to be selected has been desperate ; and many 
of the rejected malcontents are putting up against the 
official ticket. A third party again has entered the 
arena—the nominees of the united religious bodies. 
The rumour has got abroad that these “are going to 
abolish the vestry.” This at last arouses a faint enthu- 
siasm ; it is probable that the third party will get in. 
Not one in seven of the electorate will vote. Not one 
in seventy will know what they are voting about. Three- 
quarters of the candidates themselves have no concep- 
tion of the scope, powers or possibilities of the Borough 
Councils. Such is local self-government in “this great 
body of disjointed but populous parishes” (in Lord 
Rosebery’s words), “this great desert inhabited by 
neglected humanity,” which makes up the greatest city 
in the world. 


One thing at least appears certain—the old vestry- 
men who gave local government in London its bad 
name and caused that reputation to be well merited, are 
not wanted on the new Borough Councils. But 
although this may be the opinion of most Londoners it 
does not necessarily follow that the constitution of the 
new bodies will present much contrast to that of the 
old. For the vestryman is active, and his friends and 
allies are active, and they will all vote. It is therefore 
the duty of other voters to be no less vigorous and to 
secure that “infusion of new blood” which is universally 
admitted to be necessary. The Progressives have an 
admirable programme, while their opponents have no 
policy except obstruction; and the attempt to confuse 
municipal and Imperial issues is likely to be disastrous 
both to Conservatives and Moderates. It is encouraging 
to find that the clergy have practically endorsed the 
Progressive policy. Their action affords agood illustra- 
tion of the difference between loca! and national politics, 
for the problems which the borvaghs must face are 
mainly administrative. They possess statutory powers 
of dealing with insanitary dwellings and the housing 
question generally, tramways, lighting and the smoke 
nuisance. It remains to be seen whether these powers 
will be used; and the main difference between the 
parties is that the Progressives will exercise their statu- 
tory powers, while the Moderates will not. 


WE are very glad to read Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice’s protest against the ruthless policy which a 
good many Unionists are advocating for South Africa. 
We print elsewhere an article by Colonel Hanna dis- 
cussing the military lessons of this campaign. It is well 
to recollect, as the Manchester Guardian points out, that 
whatever the crimes or the blunders of the Transvaal 
politicians may have been, the men to whom we are 
offering the alternative of unconditional surrender or 
annihilation are in no Way responsible for them. Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice, speaking at Bath on Thursday, 
said :— 

“ He could see the dangerous note of old-fashioned Toryism 
coming up again in regard to South Africa. He had read an 
article that morning with disgust and horror, advocating 
measures in South Africa which even the Tories of the last 
century in the days of Lord North would have hesitated to 
adopt. If we were to win over and keep South Africa it was not 
by advocating that the whole country should be devastated and 
looted. We must hold South Africa upon principles of 
Liberalism, giving self-government and Home Rule. We were 
not going to govern half a continent by courts-martial. It was 
equally impossible that we could govern by a permanent insti- 
tution of military government. It was contrary to the tendency 
of the English people. He put the opinions of Mr. Schreiner 
against the opinions of all those fire-eaters in London, who 
were the worst and most dangerous guides to this country.” 


LorD EDMOND FiITZzMAURICE also said that he 
agreed with Sir William Harcourt that the term 
“ Liberal” was good enough for him. Mr. Ellis, 
speaking a few days ago, mentioned that Mr. Gladstone 
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had once thanked him for deprecating the use of the 
term “Gladstonian” in place of the old title of 
“Liberal.” And Mr. Sydney Buxton remarked on 
Thursday night that he hoped the Election had “ washed 
off the labels, opprobrious or otherwise, that different 
sections of the Liberal party had been exhibiting on 
themselves or plastering on others.” 


On Wednesday Mr. Chamberlain spoke to the 
Fishmongers of the City and Sir M. Hicks Beach to 
the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce. The two 
speeches were throughout antagonistic in tone, and on 
one important point mutually destructive. Mr. Cham- 
berlain bragged about the Empire, the size of its Army, 
the strength of its Navy, and the variety of its products 
in the well known style. And he glanced in a 
meaning phrase at his old Zollverein scheme. “There 
is nothing that is necessary or useful or grateful to man 
that is not produced under the Union Jack.” What 
about the excellent cigars which Mr. Chamberlain 
smokes? And is Lancashire to have all its cotton grown, 
regardless of expense, within the Empire? We believe 
duties on cotton and wool were part of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s original scheme. Meanwhile Sir M. Hicks Beach 
was knocking this rubbish on the head in a speech 
which seemed sadly cold and unsympathetic to the 
Times. As for the desire for commercial union within 
the Empire, “I do not believe,” he said, “in the idea of 
preferential duties in favour of our colonies.” He 
agreed with Sir Wilfrid Laurier that any union must 
be on a basis of “absolute Free Trade.” Preferential 
duties would be “dangerous in the highest degree to our 
foreign trade, which is essential to the prosperity of 
this country.” Sir M. Hicks Beach’s speech shows that 
in the last resort a union of Liberals and Conservatives 
may yet save the country from the worst excesses of 
Imperialism. 


“ T REALLY think that during the five years in which 
we have held office the members of the present Govern- 
ment have been more criticised by journals which pro- 
fessed to support the Government than by the Opposition 
journals, at any rate in London,” Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach is, perhaps, prejudiced because he has been 
peculiarly subject to the attacks of the Chamberlainite 
Press. But he and the rest of his colleagues are properly 
grateful to the Daily News (and the Daily Chronicle for 
the last nine months) for faithful and ungrudging 
support upon all the important questions at issue. It 
seems that the favourite pamphlets sent out from 
Unionist headquarters to injure Liberal candidates were 
extracts from the leading articles of the Daily News and 
from the speeches of two nominally Liberal leaders. 
And indeed there was every reason why a man who had 
read and agreed with the Daily News for the last three 
or four years should have voted Tory at the General 
Election. We observe with satisfaction that the Daily 
News has at last (now that the elections are over) been 
compelled to allude to the Morning Leader's disclosures. 
It now says that they ought to be discussed in Parlia- 
ment—of course, because it knows that they will be 
discussed in Parliament. If the disclosures are so 
important, why did not the Daily News print them? It 
is the old story of the Hawksley Dossier and the bowdler- 
ising of Liberal speeches over again. 


Ir is a misfortune that Mr. Schreiner should have 
been obliged to resign his seat in the Cape Parliament. 
Hisaction in the matter of the treatment of the Colonial 
rebels had naturally alienated for the moment his Dutch 
supporters, but the party at the Cape which is opposed to 
the deplorable policy of Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred 
Milner can ill afford to lose his services. Almost Mr. 
Schreiner’s last act in the Cape Assembly was to speak 
in favour of giving the Republics a modified independ- 
ence under British protection, and to vote for Mr. 
Sauer’s motion. Mr. Schreiner might be trusted to use 





his influence in favour of a conciliatory administration. 
Sir Alfred Milner’s recent appointment might have 
been expressly designed to humiliate and exasperate 
the Dutch. It is interesting and instructive, too, to note 
that the Rand refugees have sent a cablegram from 
Capetown to Mr. Chamberlain, protesting against recent 
capitalist appointments and legislation in the Transvaal. 


THE implications of Imperialism were admirably 
discussed by Mr. Courtney in his speech on Tuesday 
evening. When men call themselves Imperialists and 
explain that they wish to see a warmer recognition of 
the racial relationship between Britons in different 
parts of the world and a spontaneous union of free 
peoples, they are describing a noble sentiment by a 
word which, alike from its derivation and its historical 
associations, is singularly ill chosen to express their 
meaning. There is another temper which calls itself 
Imperialist, to which that term is far more appro- 
priate ; and to this temper Mr. Courtney referred on 
Tuesday— 


“ If the union of British communities throughout the several 
continents was to become merely the joining together of the 
forces of British people for the overcoming of those who were 
not British then he confessed that the federation of the future 
which must come about would threaten to be an empire to be 
regarded with the same distrust, and to be attended with the 
same fate, as had befallen other empires.” 

South Africa and Australia afford convenient examples 
respectively of the temper which aims at race-ascen- 
dency and mastery and that which desires a voluntary 
confederation of consenting peoples. 


Mr. HALDANE speedily escaped the tainted atmo- 
sphere of Liberalism which seemed to infect the 
speeches he delivered to his constituents; tor, on 
Tuesday, he went down to Glasgow, and told the 
students all about the British Empire, its acreage, 
the sum total of its commerce, and all the other 
statistics which prove our power and resources to 
be more than equal to those of the rest of the Great 
Powers combined. Mr. Haldane then proceeded 
to sketch to the students what we imagine is to 
be the policy of the Imperialist Fifth of the Liberal 
Party. We might have guessed that their policy would 
be support of the Government; but Mr. Haldane 
reaches that goal in an ingenious and characteristic 
way. Having received a private tip that the Govern- 
ment and Mr. Chamberlain will continue to follow the 
dictates of their satrap in Cape Town, Mr. Haldane 
proclaims that that will be the best possible course 
to adopt. The function of the Opposition, it seems, is 
not to oppose, or even to see that Liberalism has some- 
thing to say in the settlement. Mr. Asquith said the 
other day that one of the first duties of the Opposi- 
tion would be to take care that Britishdom is not 
substituted for Boerdom. No, says Mr. Haldane, open 
your mouth and shut your eyes and trust Sir Alfred 
Milner. It will, indeed, be intolerable if the Liberal 
Opposition in the new Parliament allows itself to be 
hampered by Mr. Haldane and Mr. Perks. We had 
begun to hope for better things from the former, but 
we have been disappointed. 


“ WHEREVER Liberals met one heard the remark, 
‘Is not this splendid? Mr. Perks has doubled his 
majority.’ In recent months we have learned to look 
to Mr. Perks more and more as the Nonconformist 
leader.” Such is apparently the opinion of The Brilish 
Weekly. Mr. Perks, no doubt, will soon appoint Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. J. E. Ellis as his whips, and keep 
Sir John Brunner and Sir Joseph Pease under due 
control, and Nonconformists will say, wherever they 
meet, “Is not this splendid?” It is, perhaps, worth 
observing that The British Weekly, in three and a half 
columns given to the Congregational Union, quotes 
from Mr. Carvell Williams’ Presidential address— 
nothing! And yet people wonder why English Non- 
conformists are perplexed about the war. 
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PARTY UNITY. 
HE Imperial Liberal Council has at last deserved 
well of the Liberal party. It was generally 
agreed that Liberals should work together throughout 
the country during the Election, but the small body 
which prefers the leadership of Mr. Perks to that of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and the principles of Mr. 
Disraeli to those of Mr. Gladstone did what it could 
to disunite the party by publishing on the eve of the 
campaign a whole list of candidates with whose pro- 
fessions of policy it was satisfied. This action was 
resented not only by moderate Liberals who wanted to 
attack the Government, but by a number of unfortunate 
candidates who found themselves promoted to a rather 
embarrassing honour which they knew they had not 
claimed and thought they had not merited. Few 
politicians, however, treated the escapades of this 
new organisation very seriously. But the committee of 
the council were in earnest. The Election over, the 
Imperial Liberal Council, instead of drawing the obvious 
moral that approval of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy had 
bestowed no immunity on Liberal candidates from a cam- 
paign in which war candidates had suffered just as heavily 
as opponents of the war, suddenly passes sentence of 
death on the majority of the Liberal party and proscribes 
most of our leaders, as well as half the rank and file. 
Here is the resolution in which this expulsion is asked 
for, and the unusual English of the resolution, it may be 
remarked, is characteristic of the utterances of the new 
patriots :— 


“This committee is of opinion that, in order to secure the 
ascendency of the Liberal party in the House of Commons and 
its ability to effect the domestic reforms which are so urgently 
needed, the time has arrived when it is necessary to clearly and 
permanently distinguish Liberals on whose policy with regard 
to Imperial questions patriotic voters may justly repose confi- 
dence from those whose opinions naturally disqualify them 
from controlling the action of the Imperial Parliament of a 
world-wide community of nations.” 


So the Liberty party is to secure ascendency by 
isolating those Liberals who disapproved of the war— 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Bryce, Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr. Morley, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Sir 
Robert Reid, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Robertson, and the rest. The 
pretensions of a fifth of the party to ban the remainder, 
who still adhered to Mr. Gladstone’s principles, were so 
ridiculous that they were frowned on almost everywhere 
outside the Unionist Press, and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman promptly asserted his authority by pro- 
nouncing them to be “intolerable.” Some of the 
friends of the council hastened to extenuate the 
audacity of that body’s pronunciamiento by representing 
it as a defensive blow aimed at other organisations which 
threatened the unity of the party. The apology seems 
singularly unfortunate, for the first step taken by the 
League of Liberals against Aggression and Militarism, 
the only other organisation of which we have heard, 
was a declaration of confidence in Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, and a further declaration that nothing 
should be done to oppose any Liberal candidates. 
There is all the difference in the world between an 
organisation which seeks to distribute information on 
economics and foreign politics, and declares that it will 
foment no quarrel with Liberals and a body which 
not only withholds its confidence from the Liberal 
leaders, but actually demands the exclusion of the 
majority of Liberals from their party. 

The amusing audacity of the Imperial Liberal 
Council has done more than contribute something to 
the humours of politics. It has drawn from Sir Henry 








Campbell-Bannerman a vigorous and a welcome declara- 
tion, and it has made Liberals everywhere realise the 
futility of adopting Mr. Chamberlain’s own catchwords, 
and using them against your friends. ‘“ The real point,” 
as was excellently said by the Wesiminster Gazelle on 
Tuesday, “ is that the Opposition in this Parliament can 
only be effective if it is an Opposition. No Opposition 
can live and thrive if it is content with merely saying 
‘ditto’ to the Government.” The Unionist Press has 
been very busy giving us advice during the last few 
weeks, It is ready to depose Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, to nominate our leader, to prescribe the 
grounds and the limits of our opposition to the Govern- 
ment. The Times doesnot apparently propose to leave the 
choice of its own leaders and policy to its political oppo- 
nents, and there is no truer test of the Liberalism of our 
leaders to be found than their distastefulness to men whose 
good opinion Liberals can only win by making a false 
peace with the party which has brought such discredit 
upon the country. The Liberal party as a whole is 
likely to find its inspirations elsewhere. The news- 
papers which have left scarcely a single expression of 
abuse or contempt unemployed in their attacks upon 
Mr. Gladstone’s memory are not the guides whom we 
should naturally choose for Liberals, of whom nine out of 
ten still regard Mr. Gladstone’s name as Liberalism’s 
greatest heirloom. And those questions on which 
“patriotic Liberals” are expected by the Unionist Press, 
and apparently by the Imperial Liberal Council, 
to keep silent are just the questions on which 
criticism is particularly needed. The Liberal Opposi- 
tion has to condemn expressly the innovations in 
Ministerial etiquette which have lately been made public. 
Mr. Chamberlain apparently regards the question of the 
propriety of his investments as a chose jugée by the elec- 
torate. It is an audacious and ridiculous imposture. 
There have been certain canons scrupulously observed 
hitherto by Ministers which Mr. Chamberlain has 
violated, and the House of Commons, as the guardian 
of certain honourable traditions in our public life, must 
be asked to restore the conventions on which Mr. 
Chamberlain has encroached. Nor are these recent 
disclosures the only examples of innovations which 
Liberals must assail in Parliament. Mr. Ellis may be 
trusted to see that the outrageous discourtesy with which 
he was personally treated by the Colonial Secretary is 
not passed over in silence. The scandalous behaviour 
of Mr. Chamberlain to Sir Henry de Villiers and Mr. 
Merriman has been resented, as Mr. Chamberlain very 
well knows, by thousands of honourable men of his own 
party, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s spirited 
attacks during the Election will be followed by an 
effective protest at Westminster. And our South 
African policy will afford a wide field for criticism. The 
General Election has not settled South Africa any more 
than it has absolved Mr. Chamberlain for his irregu- 
larities. We regret to see that Mr. Haldane has recom- 
mended the Government to retain Sir Alfred Milner as 
“ pacificator ;” Sir Alfred Milner, who has been guilty 
of so incredible a breach of manners and taste as publicly 
to insult President Kruger, Mr. Merriman and Mr. 
Molteno, and who is responsible for the appointment of 
Mr. Rhodes’ political agents as Imperial officers! There 
must be many Liberals who, though they did not share 
our views of the origin of the war, are not prepared to 
go the lengths of the Government in making this a war 
of annihilation and in producing the maximum of 
bitterness and racial hatred in South Africa. Even 
those who acquit Mr. Chamberlain of the responsi- 
bility for this hideoys war are yot bound to 
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condone all the administrative conduct which has made 
it memorable for horrors from which Englishmen 
shrink, and which the Dutch are not likely to forget—a 
war 4 oulrance,as Mr. Merriman, in a speech we refer to 
elsewhere, lately described it. If Liberalism is to save 
anything from the storm and wreckage, there must be 
a vigilant and a courageous criticism of the Govern- 
ment. The Imperial Liberal Council is glad to find 
the country in agreement with its own views on the 
settlement, and no doubt Mr. Chamberlain shares the 
council’s satisfaction. Four-fifths of the party are 
against a policy which will merely create a race 
ascendancy, and if Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
follows up his excellent speeches in the campaign, as we 
do not doubt he will, by a determined attack on the 
new policy, the new ethics, the new manners which 
Mr. Chamberlain has introduced into our politics, he 
will find at his back an Opposition stronger and more 
united than it has been since the days of Mr. Gladstone. 





QUID? PRO QUO? 


HE text of an international agreement on Chinese 
affairs contained in an exchange of Notes 
between Lord Salisbury and Count Hatzfeld was com- 
municated to the London Press last Saturday, and the 
circumstance that it had not been heralded by any 
Ministerial flourish of trumpets naturally inclined a 
cynical public well accustomed to the signs of coming 
disappointment to fancy that some exceptional advan- 
tage had really been won at last by our Govern- 
ment’s diplomacy in the Far East. Sunday papers 
displayed the news of an “ Anglo-German Alliance ” on 
their placards ; the phrase “ diplomatic triumph” was 
freely used, and several journalists announced, with the 
air of knowing what they were talking about, that this 
understanding with the German Government was but 
the first of a series of advantageous agreements with 
the same Power on questions affecting our position in 
various quarters of the globe. We do not know whether 
on this occasion the German Press has found it neces- 
sary to repeat those mortifying disavowals of special 
friendship which the demonstrative courtship of the 
Colonial Secretary has before now succeeded in drawing 
from his “allies” in two continents. But the terms in 
which the Imperial Press immediately discussed this 
exchange of Notes made plain a fundamental difference 
of interpretation. Our delight was occasioned less by 
the express benefits of the agreement than by the 
general and undeniable result that the Government 
of the practical Teuton had been induced to enter into 
some sort of public contract with the “ strongest Govern- 
ment of modern times,” the agreeable notion that some- 
how or other the designs of Russia were to be crushed 
by united action, and a vague assumption of something 
better behind the pompous verbiage which serves Lord 
Salisbury’s unapproachable art of making mysteries out 
of nothing. The Germans based a more moderate 
exultation on the articles themselves. Let us glance at 
the articles, and attempt to reduce them to their simplest 
expression, premising only that it is inconceivable that 
this exchange of Notes should be only an idle demon- 
stration of a general understanding, the fruits of which 
must be sought in some secret clause or other. 
The preamble sets forth that— 


“Her Britannic Majesty's Government and the Imperial 
German Government, being desirous to maintain their interests 


in China and their rights under existing treaties, have agreed 

to observe the following principles in regard to their mutual 

policy in China.” 
It ought to be plain that the only phrase that has any 
consequence in this sentence is this: “ Their rights 
under existing treaties.” And the Chinese concessions 
which it is natural to suppose the preamble has in mind 
are especially the undertaking of China to dispose of 
the Yang-tze Valley to no European Power except 
Great Britain without our consent, and the various 
monopolies granted to Germany in the province of 
Shantung, of which she is already reaping the fruit. 
The first clause of the agreement proper states that— 

“ It is a matter of joint and permanent international interest 
that the ports on the rivers and littoral of China should remain 
free and open to trade and to every other legitimate form of 
economic activity for the nationals of all countries without 
distinction ; and the two Governments agree on their part to 
uphold the same for all Chinese territory as far as they can 
exercise influence.” 

This Platonic endorsement of the “ Open Door” policy 
may be passed over. It is irreproachably cautious, the 
active promotion of that excellent theory being 
expressly limited to the spheres of British and German 
influence. The second article is a disclaimer by the 
two Powers of any intention to make the present crisis 
a pretext of territorial aggrandisement. A similar 
declaration has, we believe, been promulgated by every 
Power concerned. We come now to the article which 
has inspired the most varied comments, the third :— 

“In case of another Power making use of the complications 
in China in order to obtain under any form whatever such 
territorial advantages, the two Contracting Parties reserve to 
themselves to come to a preliminary understanding as to the 
eventual steps to be taken for the protection of their own 
interests in China.” 

The contingency contemplated in this article has been 
almost unanimously understood to be the definite 
annexation of Manchuria to the Russian Empire. That 
Manchuria is destined, sooner or later, to fall to the 
Russians is pretty evident ; and as this article, if it does 
not exclusively apply to, certainly covers that probable 
event, it is of some consequence to know that Great 
Britain accedes to the German Emperor’s determination 
not to attempt—what would be vain—to thwart the 
“manifest destiny” of Russia in a region where our 
interests are not much more considerable than our 
influence. But the main importance for English interests 
of the Anglo-German contract on this point is that 
Great Britain “ reserves to herself the right ” (i.¢., recog- 
nises the necessity) of discussing with Germany the 
compensations we may desire to obtain for acquisitions 
made by Russia or any other Power. 

Now (the phrase about existing treaty rights always 
remembered) it is clear that Great Britain would seek 
such compensation in the Yang-tze Valley. The 
German corresponding sphere of influence is Shantung; 
but in Shantung the Germans have already asserted the 
claims conceded to them. It thus appears that the 
general effect of this article is to make a previous agree- 
ment with Germany, already possessed of Shantung, the 
condition of our asserting eventually our claims in the 
Yang-tze Valley. We shall not, that is, on the news of 
the annexation of Manchuria, immediately retaliate in 
the sphere of influence recognised as ours by treaty; 
but we shall “come to a preliminary understanding” 
with a Power which has also interests, though inferior 
interests, there; and Germany and Great Britain will 
proceed to discuss the measure in which either Power 
will seek to restore the balance in its own favour. 

That (if this is the correct interpretation ot a docu- 
ment peculiarly and, perhaps, purposely obscure) the 
Germans have all to gain by being assured that in no case 
will they find themselves suddenly deprived, in presence 
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of a fait accompli, of any hopes they may have conceived 
of sharing, or even acquiring for a consideration, one 
advantageous position in the Yang-tze Valley, is not 
doubtful. Having already secured Shantung, the annexa- 
tion of Manchuria or any similar acquisition of territory 
by any of their rivals would find them without any 
remedy, while Great Britain had hers ready to hand in 
a province where her interests predominate ; but this 
article gives Germany the possibility—by an eventual 
understanding—of a lucrative partnership in the business 
of compensation. On the other hand, because the 
Germans are satisfied, it does not follow that we have 
any reason to be discontented with this article. We 
decline to regard it as demonstrating to the world that 
the persistent touting of Lord Salisbury’s traveller has 
been finally rewarded by an alliance of any kind; 
and we know, of course, nothing of any secret clause 
by which, in some other continent, we are repaid for 
our consideration to Germany in the Far East. But 
the agreement as it stands may well represent the best 
that Lord Salisbury or any other British Minister could 
do for his country in existing circumstances. As we 
believe, territorial acquisitions in China are not what 
the commercial interests of Great Britain require ; and 
the implied recognition of a probability that we may, 
when the time comes, prefer to concert with a friendly 
Power any action having compensation for its object, 
instead of exploiting our claims in the Yang-tze Valley 
without consulting any one, is in some sense an earnest 
of unusual prudence in accepting new burdens. 

The last clause invites the accession of all the other 
Powers concerned to this agreement. Taken literally, 
this would mean that the various Powers should be 
asked to pledge themselves mutually to respect their 
own and each other’s treaty rights and the integrity of 
Chinese territory, and to take measures in common for 
the protection of their own interests, if weakened by 
the aggrandisement of any one of their number. There 
is no reason why all the Governments should not sub- 
scribe to such an agreement; and if they do, it is 
obvious that the third clause will no longer have any 
significance. 





THE APPROACHING FINANCIAL CRISIS. 


T is a year since Sir Michael Hicks Beach asked for 
power to borrow eleven millions, an outside esti- 
mate of the largest possible sum which would be 
required for finishing off the two Republics. “There is 
talk,” said the Daily News a few days before the Ten 
Minutes’ Budget, “of a penny on the Income Tax.” 
And this penny (yielding two millions odd) would, it 
thought, “at least be an honest and courageous method 
of providing for the cost of military operations.” Mr. 
Rhodes had invited a bullying style of diplomacy by his 
declaration that Kruger would not fight ; and once the 
war was launched the estimates of the Rhodesian Press 
were no more credible than Mr. Rhodes’ earlier declara- 
tions. How,far did Sir Michael Hicks Beach believe in 
the “ corrupt oligarchy ” proposition, with its rider that 
the Boers would not fight for their country? Our 
own financial comment on October 21st, 1899, was as 
follows :— 


“It is not easy to overestimate the cost of war; and in the 
present circumstances we cannot forget that Lord Beaconsfield 
and his advisers in the winter of 1879-80 presented estimates 
of the Afghan War which came to a mere fraction of the actual 
cost. In 1867, again, the Tory Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought that £3,500,000 would cover the Abyssinian War. In 


1868 he thought the charge might approach £5,000,000. A 
dissolution was impending as in 1880. No further information 
was forthcoming ; and Mr. Gladstone’s Government as soon 
as they were in office found that they would have to pay 
$9,000,000.” 

But we must admit that we were still very ignorant 
and short-sighted. We did not then know more than 
about twice as much as Mr. Balfour, or see more than 
about twice as far ahead as Sir Michael. Mr. 
Wyndham’s past services to the South African financiers 
seemed to presuppose some knowledge of the character 
of the country in which a British army was fighting, 
and even the pundits of the Intelligence Department 
must (we assumed) have had ordinary maps and any 
number of experts at their disposal. Accepting the 
War Office estimate of 70,000 men and allowing for the 
completion of the war about six times the length of 
time assigned by the Daily Mail, we concluded just 
before Parliament met last October that “ the total cost 
of the war, unless its end be happily hastened by some 
unlooked-for event, can hardly fall short of twenty 
millions.” In the spring when the total forces for 
South Africa were more than trebled, and Sir Michael 
multiplied his original estimate by five we multiplied 
ours by the same figure and hinted that the sum, 
including compensations and pensions, might eventually 
prove to be nearer 150 than 100 millions. It would be 
tedious to follow the successive revisions of estimate : 
at length at the end of July the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had to come to Parliament for another 
supplementary grant and for fresh borrowing powers. 
He asked and got (telling the House that this 
left him a large margin for contingencies in China) 
enough to make up the total estimated expendi- 
ture on the South African War to 75 millions of money. 
This estimate, he said, in reply to Mr. Lloyd George, 
was based upon the assumption that half the army would 
be able to return in September. We fear that the 
assumption and the estimate were both based upon 
electioneering exigencies. The electors had to be sold— 
though not to the Boers. The Government wished their 
estimate of July to be taken as the winding up of the 
account, just as they intended the sudden dearth of 
“ killed and wounded” in the fortnight which preceded 
the Elections and the long rigmaroles about Lord 
Methuen’s farmyard exploits to herald the end of the 
war. Nowthat the Elections are over Ministers breathe, 
and news comes more freely. 

Lord Roberts’ return is already postponed: he 
is trying to squeeze the poor Outlanders into the Army; 
but they have no stomach for the fight. Supplementary 
drafts of troops are again on their way out. The return 
of a few hundred Colonials and Volunteers only means 
the recruiting of more regulars in Great Britain. A war 
that cost ten millions in October, twenty-three in 
February, sixty in March, and seventy-five in July, may 
produce any financial surprise. But the surprise is 
certain to be unpleasant. Sir William Harcourt is a 
great financier, and his counsels have been wise and 
patriotic from the first. But even he cannot argue with 
a Bench of Predestinarians whose accumulated sagacity 
was concentrated and exhausted in a low electioneering 
trick. 

Wedo not desireto laytoo much responsibility upon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Bullied and deceived 
by the War Office and the Colonial Office he has at least 
done something to preserve the financial traditions of his 
own department. But the outlook is terribly black. 

There is no denying that the Government and the 
Bank of England are about to be involved in grave 
financial difficulties. It is felt that Parliament would 
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have been summoned in November but for the storm 
that threatened to blow upon the Colonial Secretary 
and the Civil Lord of the Admiralty. If there is no 
meeting of Parliament until the New Year it seems to be 
agreed by the experts that Sir Michael will be reduced 
to shifts which will endanger not only the security of 
the money market but the safety of the Army. Inability 
to pay arrears to discharged Colonial troopers has already 
produced bad feeling in Australia and Canada. Many of 
our troops are starving. “ I have had no bread for 
weeks” is a constant refrain in the men’s letters home. 

Government contractors are not generally people who 

put patriotism before purse. Why should they? And 

the public service is certain to suffer if the Government 

pursues the unconstitutional course of running up bills 

which it cannot pay just because it is afraid of summon- 

ing Parliament. In the opinion of the editor of the 

Investors Review, Parliament should have been called 

early in November and asked to vote a new loan of 30 

or 40 millions to meet arrears which, by the time the New 

Year has set in, will probably have mounted very nearly 

to that sum. At best the deficit which the Chanceller 

of the Exchequer estimated for the current financial 

year will be doubled or trebled—a complete justification 

for our contention last March that the Income Tax ought 

to have been doubled. In the face of this hideous 
carnival of wasteful expenditure, which must soon 
oppress trade as well as speculation, we can hardly 
believe that the Government will have the audacity to 
ask for a renewal of the Agricultural Rates Act. It will 
expire early in the New Year. It is an Act which 
grievously injures every urban ratepayer in England and 
postpones the day when he will get from an honest 
Ministry a contribution from the urban landlord to the 
municipal purse. The Agricultural Rates Act can 
undoubtedly be buried, if the great municipalities will 
bring pressure to bear upon their Tory members. A 
word to the wise. 

So much for the cost of the war; which is already 
about equal to the total output of the gold mines of the 
Rand up to the outbreak of hostilities. But who are lo 
pay? Ah! that is the load which is weighing upon the 
minds of the international patriots from Hamburg, Paris, 
Lisbon, Capetown, and London, who subscribed the 
expenses of promotion. The interest on the capital cost 
of the war is already more than half the sum which they 
expected from increased dividends and reduced labour 
bills. Mr. Markham, the new member for the Mansfield 
division, knows well the mineral riches of the Trans- 
vaal and holds “that the Transvaal mines, in all right 
and justice, should pay the entire war bill.” He said, a 
few nights ago, that “ if the Government brought forward 
a Bill which did not include in its clauses provisions 
which would accomplish this end, then, in his opinion, 
the country must be acquainted and must be roused on 
the issue.” Mr. Markham little knows the condition of 
our Press if he thinks that it will allow the country to be 
acquainted and roused to resist the policy which its 
owners require. He may read in Adam Smith that 
the tacit understandings of capitalists are infinitely 
stronger and more effective than the open com- 
binations of workmen. There is, indeed, one powerful 
Conservative organ, the Yorhshire Post, which has 
hitherto distinguished itself by remarkable indepen- 
dence upon the subject, and we believe that there are on 
the Conservative side a considerable number of men 
who would support an amendment of the Budget 
directed to the tapping of the mines. On the other 

hand, the Perksians are too much tied to Mr. Rhodes to 
be of the least use in ventilating the grievances or 





endeavouring to shift some of the heavy burdens of this 
war from the native working men of Great Britain to 
“the citizens of the world.” If the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer fails to make good his previous assurances in 
his next Budget, we shall look to Sir William Harcourt 
for a plan that will help to unite with the Liberals many 
old-tashioned Conservatives against the Rhodesian 
financiers who pull the strings of Empire and teach 
great servants of the Crown that our flag is a com- 
mercial asset and that public virtue is compatible with 
private proht. 





POLITICS AND THE CHAIR, 


A Professors are quicker than their 
English brethren to appreciate living issues. 
Indeed, as soon as “an issue” shows any signs of life, 
the implements of philosophy are turned upon it by 
Harvard and Yale, Columbia and Cornell, and the little 
creature is stuffed for the museum, or dissected in 
another room, in the hope that from the complete 
specimen or its parts some new great and eternal 
principle may shine forth, or, at least, some little ray of 
truth fit for the school or lecture room :—* Ut pueris 
placeat et declamatio fiat.” The habit of day-to-day 
philosophy and up-to-date philosophy has its advan- 
tages and disadvantages. If the unpopular side is taken, 
the disadvantages are very glaring. Thus, one Pro- 
fessor, who wrote in favour of the gold standard, was 
driven out of his chair by the founder—a silver king, 
who wanted to exchange the products of his mines for 
gold at a better ratio and thought, like Mr. Rhodes, that 
every man, however abstract, has his price and that if 
he has not, he had best be out of work. The Professor 
had forgotten the pecuniary basis of his position and he 
had to learn the lesson which so many journalists have 
been taught :—“ Find out the prejudices and interests of 
your proprietor before you express yourself upon public 
affairs.” English Professors have become far more 
academic of late years. It is not that they absolutely 
avoid such questions as the Liquor Traffic, Taxation 
of Ground Values, the Housing Problem, or the 
Ethics and Economics of Expansion. They are rather 
fond of encouraging researches—into the early hislory 
of all these subjects ; and their pupils will be sent out 
to study the incidence of taxation in the old Kingdom 
of Bohemia, or the economic effects of the foreign 
policy of the Hanseatic League. Our Professors are 
Radicals down to the French Revolution, and good Free 
Traders as far as the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Then begins the science of evasion. Doubts and 
scruples, heresies and schisms, difficulties and obstacles 
oi every sort and shape buzz about all the reforms which 
are proposed to cure the evils of our own day. Your 
refined economist will examine the scheme of a 
Zollverein with a kind of impartial favour that contrasts 
oddly with his eulogies upon Adam Smith. “The 
Republics are annexed!” and your perfect historian 
smiles through the tears he had been shedding over the 
partition of Poland. And how easily the armchair 
politician reconciles himself to an up-to-date exhibition 
of the same colonial follies which he has so often 
denounced as the causes of the American Revolution ! 
Truly “this retrospective wisdom and _historical 
patriotism are things of wonderful convenience, and 
serve admirably to reconcile the old quarrel between 

speculation and practice.” 
Support of the Government and of the powers that 
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be is considered now rather as the hall-mark of academic 
impartiality. We remember well the shock that went 
through circles of educated mediocrity when some of 
the stars of Oxford's philosophy and scholarship shone 
at a political dinner given to Mr. Morley now six 
months ago. There is still something left of University 
Liberalism. But the don’s task of self-torification is 
obviously lightened by the changes of name under 
which reactionary statesmen usher in old abuses. 
Arbitrary impositions are no longer called ship-money. 
The endowment of a class is veiled under the respect- 
able title of a rating Act or a tithes rent-charges relief 
Act. Protection is called Intercolonial Free Trade, and 
if fresh taxes are proposed for commerce, they are 
defended as countervailing duties for the preservation 
ot home industries. The cloth of privilege is the same : 
the difference is only in the cut of the coat. All this 
helps us to understand how our stern republican Pro- 
fessor, now as in the days of Burke— 

“ After gorging himself with a full feast of admiration of 
the Grecian Commonwealth and of our true Saxon constitu- 
tion, and discharging all the splendid bile of his virtuous 
indignation on King John and King James sits down perfectly 
satished to the coarsest work and homeliest job of the day he 
lives in.” 

Among the pedantic adherents of Mr. Chamberlain in 
the Backs and the Parks, there is, we dare affirm, not a 
single friend of Lord North and scarce a single advocate 
of the Crimean War. The moral philosophers of 
American universities, who see the survival of the 
fittest and inevitable forced marches of a superior civiliza- 
tion in the Philippines, will toast Liberty on Indepen- 
dence Day with all the contradictory enthusiasm of a 
Liberal Imperialist. But their Liberaiism feeds upon 
the past, their Imperialism upon the present. 





THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION. 


“THE tactics of the Moderates at the coming School 

I Board Election are apparently to be as simple 
as possible. They have, it is said, received from various 
Tory organisations promises of that help which was 
refused in 1897, and they will endeavour to persuade 
the voters who have just returned a Tory majority to 
Parliament that it would be inconsistent for them not to 
return a Moderate majority to the School Board. In 
fighting on such lines it is obviously best to be as vague 
as possible. The policy of Mr. Riley and Mr. Diggle in 
raising the religious question before the elections of 
18g4 and 1897 led toa disastrous split between High 
Church clergy and Low Church laymen. Therefore 
in the official manifesto of the Moderate party, which 
appeared in the Times of October 12th, there is not a 
syllable about religious instruction, or even about “ the 
inalienable right of the parent.” ‘The reference to the 
Board's “ hostility to Voluntary schools” is perfunctory, 
and has been shown by the letters of Mr. Stanley and 
Mr. Bowie to be entirely unfounded. The denun- 
ciations of the “ great extravagance” of the Progres- 
sives has been already answered by Sir Charles 
Elliott’s Nineteenth Century article, and is simply 
“common form.” 

But if the School Board Moderates are to be 
supported by the official Tories, they must in turn 
support the educational policy of the Tory Government, 
and the really important clause in the manifesto is that 
in which the necessary pledge is given. It runs :— 

“ We are quite willing to support the Government in any 
action they may think proper to take for transferring secondary 
education to any other body which might be selected for the 
purpose, and we think that education in higher grade schools 
of a secondary character should be reorganised.” 


Nothing from the point of view of the present Cabinet 


could be more satisfactory than the election of a body 
responsible for the London schools but pledged before- 
hand neither to oppose nor criticise “ any action which 
the Government may think proper to take” in the way 
either of legislation or administration upon the burning 
question of the moment. 

But from the point of view of the ratepayers of 
London it is rather important to consider what this 
proposed blank cheque to the Government for the 
“reorganisation” of the Board's higher grade schools 
means. In other parts of the country, and in particular 
in the northern towns, a “ higher grade school” means 
a “school of science” under South Kensington. Now 
many students of education believe that Sir John 
Donnelly’s School of Science curriculum is not suitable 
for the educational needs of any locality, but there is 
absolute unanimity on the question of its unfitness to 
satisfy the requirements of a higher elementary school 
system for London. One has only to glance at the 
statistics which show the occupations undertaken by 
the children who leave the London elementary 
schools, to see that London is in the main a centre, not 
of manufacture, but of distribution, and that an educa- 
tion which would suit a lad going into the chemical works 
at Widnes would be useless to one who was trying for a 
place in the goods station at Nine Elms. Accordingly the 
London School Board, acting upon the advice of her 
Majesty’s Inspectors, which was officially forwarded to 
them bythe Education Department, limited the number 
of schools of science in London to four, and have 
developed a type of higher grade school better fitted 
for London requirements. But ever since Sir John 
Gorst has been at the Education Office there have been 
vague threats of an impending general attack on the 
higher grade Board Schools; threats which have 
persisted in spite of Reports .published by the 
Department which prove that such schools meet a want 
entirely different to that supplied by secondary schools, 
and that the need for them has been recognised in every 
civilised country. The School Board, therefore, were 
relieved when early last spring the Department issued 
a minute providing for recognition and aid to higher 
elementary schools, on condition that the instruction 
should be “ suitable to the circumstances of the scholars 
and the neighbourhood.” The minute was issued in 
April, 1900, and in July Sir John Gorst suddenly 
announced that the scheme of grants under the 
minute was “framed for schools whose curriculum 
bears a close resemblance to the curriculum of a 
school of science. It would be much too high 
for schools” of the type generally adopted in London. 
As a matter of fact, the cost of the two types of 
school is almost exactly the same, and the Govern- 
ment therefore soon changed their excuse. In October 
the Duke of Devonshire was made to say at Manchester 
that the Department was prevented from recognising 
higher grade schools which were not schools of science, 
not because they were less expensive, but because to do 
so would be illegal ! 

It is difficult to conceive of a sitnation in which the 
policy of “ supporting the Government in any action they 
may think proper to take” could be more disastrous. 
It is admitted on all sides, and in particular by a unani- 
mous vote of the Technical Education Board of the 
London County Council, that if London is to retain her 
position as the greatest distributive centre in the world 
a type of education which leaves time, tor instance, for 
the study of geography must be open to those children 
who are willing to stay on at the elementary schools 
somewhat beyond the minimum compulsory age. The 
Government, represented by a Duke who, when he went 
some years ago to Toynbee Hall, announced that it was 
the only occasion in his life that he had been east of the 
Mansion House, and consisting of gentlemen most of 
whom probably believe that the economic life of London 
is carried on entirely by artisans in paper caps super- 
intended by capitalists in frock-coats, have determined to 
ignore the advice of their own inspectors, Their only 
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supporter in the Press so far is a Mr. Munro, who, being 
the treasurer of an association of undoubtedly underpaid 
secondary assistant-masters, is possessed with an 
unfounded idea that if the London boys are offered an 
unsuitable curriculum in the Board schools, the average 
parent will pay high fees for a year’s finishing in the 
secondary schools. The assistant-mistresses in secon- 
dary schools are still more notoriously underpaid, but 
take a less narrow view of their class interests. None 
of them have written to the papers to thank the Govern- 
ment for the policy which, when the girls of London 
ask for education, offers them a school of science. 

The Government, one assumes, are, after all, actuated 
rather by ignorance and by the prejudice against 
School Boards which they find in the pages of 
Punch than by a conscious desire to injure London, and 
through London the Empire. But they are just now 
anxious to avoid expense, and still more anxious to 
avoid the “ intolerable disease of thought,” so that unless 
the educational representatives of London have sufficient 
patience to argue with them, and sufficient resolution to 
make their arguments heard, the injury will be done. 
These are the circumstances under which the ratepayers 
are asked to elect a body of men pledged beforehand 
that the claims of London shall not under any circum- 
stances be represented. A Government with the bill 
for South Africa still to pay will laugh at the suggestion 
that they should give anything to those who have 
promised not to ask for it. 


GRAHAM WALLAS. 





THE SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAY SCANDAL. 


HE chorus of complaints which has resounded in 
the newspapers during the last few months con- 
cerning the lack of administration on the South Eastern 
and London Chatham and Dover Railways may well 
lead Liberals to consider what has been the cause of 
this universal outcry, and what should be the policy 
adopted in future to bring our Southern systems up to 
a level which Englishmen have a right to expect—viz., 
the first in the world ? 

The history of railways in Kent is a long and 
tangled story, but, roughly speaking, the chief lines of 
the South Eastern date fee the thirties, while the 
competing Chatham and Dover was built up in the late 
fifties. The Chatham system was from the first a 
iinancial mess, the nominal capital was swelled by paper 
issues which did not represent real work in constructing 
the line, so much so that the Chairman (Mr. Forbes) 
gave evidence in the eighties that he presumed 
10 millions to be about the real amount of sovereigns put 
into the line, as against a nominal capital of 25 millions. 

Nevertheless, by an arbitration award of Lord 
Cairns and Lord Salisbury in 1869, it was settled that 
all this nominal capital was to remain, and not, as in the 
case of ordinary bankruptcies, to be wiped out and the 
concern reconstructed, 

This was the initial misfortune, but afterwards the 
two lines fell under the control of administrations which 
for many years appeared to care more for attacking 
each other’s territory than for managing the existing 
lines. High fares, poor accommodation and unpunctual 
trains were the rule, and by 1895 the shareholders of 
the two concerns seemed surprised to find that this 
policy was reducing their profits towards a vanishing 
point. The county of Kent had meanwhile been 
apathetic and indifferent ; it contained a solid band of 
Tory members who were naturally opposed to any steps 
towards a supposed injury to vested interests or drastic 
reform in Parliament, such as vigorous northern con- 
stituencies or towns would have insisted upon; the 
London County Council was not yet in existence ; and 





the public and even the shareholders were a scattered 
body who only muttered threats and felt that what was 
everybody's business was nobody’s business. 

But at last the shareholders bestirred themselves, 
and with the retirement of Sir Edward Watkin in 1895 
the chairmanship of the South Eastern was taken by 
Sir George Russell, who instituted a policy of quiet 
internal reform which lasted until his unfortunate death 
in 1898, and was bearing excellent fruit to both share- 
holders and the public, inasmuch as the South Eastern 
improvements, new carriages, new stations, new services, 
afternoon steamers to Paris, cross-country express 
trains and attention to operating the railway, brought 
the Chatham and Dover face to face with the problem 
of either meeting this competition or sinking deeper 
into the slough. But the death of Sir George Russell 
in 1898 broughta fresh change. He had, with complete 
success, followed the policy of developing his own 
system, while cultivating friendly relations with those 
about him. The new chairman, Mr. Cosmo Bonsor, 
was not content with this, but evolved a vast new 
scheme for uniting absolutely the working of the two 
companies, and prophesied both in Parliament and to 
his shareholders immense advantages which were to 
accrue first to the public and then to the proprietors by 
the happy marriage, and the grand system of lines 
which, as an unembarrassed monopoly, would serve the 
district so admirably, being free from the (to him) 
intolerable nuisanve of competition. It is this scheme 
which has been in every respect so lamentable a failure. 

The last Parliament, always the friend of vested 
interest, and beguiled possibly by the fluent promises of 
Mr. Cosmo Bonsor and other directors, including Mr. 
Akers Douglas and Mr. George Wyndham, possibly also 
by the fact which Mr. Barker, the only Liberal M.P. in 
Kent, mentioned at Maidstone—viz., that eleven members 
of the late Government were railway directors—passed 
the Bill, notwithstanding the warnings of Mr. Bryce, 
M.P., Mr. J. W. Lowther, M.P., and other sagacious and 
disinterested public men, while the Chatham Chairman, 
as he himself informed the shareholders, was consoled 
for his abandonment of that post by a guarantee by the 
South Eastern  eoioal of £3,000 a year for ten years. 

Nearly two years have passed and what is the 
result? The county of Kent is up in arms against the 
inefficient services of goods and passenger trains ; Con- 
tinental and other services have been taken off ; Canter- 
bury, Maidstone and other towns allege that promises 
made to them when the scheme for union was before 
Parliament have not been kept ; and even the far-oft 
branch line to Reading seems to be petitioning the 
Board of Trade on the inefficiency of the management 
(as if that would remedy matters !). 

The General Manager has retired—according to 
the railway newspapers, by the bye, on his full salary 
of £4,000 ayear. The price of South Eastern ordinary 
stock has sunk from 119 to 69, of Chatham and Dover 
Arbitration second preference from 135 to 65. 

The shareholders may probably be left to take care 
of themselves. It looks very much as if a divorce from 
the “ working” union and a return to separate admini- 
stration, with, of course, fresh blood infused into the 
boards, would be the only remedy for THEM. 

But the rights of the public are a much more 
difficult and a much more important problem. It 
is clear that Liberals should in future look with the 
greatest jealousy upon any infringement of their 
old principles of Free Trade—i.e., competition, as 
applied to railways, at least if our English system of 
privately-owned railways, which has given good results 
in the past, is to continue ; especially as the formation 
of a great railway monopoly does not appear to benetit 
shareholders : but they ought also to consider whether 
the system of education and promotion of our railway 
men, directors, and traffic managers both, is properly 
conducted. 

It may finally be suggested whether a remedy for 
the greatest of all the scandals in transportation in the 
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South of England—viz., habitual unpunctuality, might 
not be obviated by enabling a passenger to recover part 
of his fare if his train were seriously late. The pro- 
mises of these directors, made to the Public, to Parlia- 
ment, and to their Shareholders when they desired 
their Amalgamation Bill to have not been 
fulfilled, except that they have spent without result 
a very large amount of their shareholders’ money. It 
might be well to show them that Parliament was in 
earnest in intending that they should keep their 
promises, made when they obtained the great and 
unparalleled concession of anew monopoly. They are 
sinners above all other sinners. At present unpunc- 
tuality is not directly felt on the only sensitive part of 
these railway boards—viz., their pocket. But if an auto- 
matic pressure of this sort were put upon them, they 
would soon find it to their interest to be punctual, and 
capable administration would be forced upon them 
from within. That punctuality is possible is shown by 
the Great Eastern, Great Western, and other railways, 
and after a little mild pressure the offenders would 
probably discover that to serve the public properly 
meant a larger return in money to their own share- 
holders. 

But will the present Government have energy to 
deal with this or with any other domestic grievance ? 


pass, 





A NOTABLE SPEECH. 


HE important debate in the Cape Assembly on Mr. 
Sauer’s motion for preserving the independence 
of the Republics has not attracted the attention in 
England which it deserves. We give below some 
extracts from a speech made by Mr. Merriman, the 
Treasurer in the late Cape Ministry. For the benefit of 
those Englishmen who are not familiar with the person- 
ality of prominent Africander politicians we preface our 
quotations by mentioning that Mr. Merriman is nota 
Dutchman. He is English of the English, the son of 
perhaps the most respected Bishop who ever lived in 
South Africa. He belongs to a well-known Wiltshire 
family. For upwards of a quarter of a century he has 
been in the Cape Parliament, and for a great part of 
that time a Cabinet Minister. Beginning his career as 
the strenuous opponent of the Imperialism of Sir Bartle 
Frere, he has latterly been the stoutest fighter against 
the capitalist tyranny which threatens to destroy all free 
government in South Africa. He made the speech from 
which we quote in support of Mr. Sauer’s motion in 
favour of granting a qualified independence to the Boer 
States. A verbatim report of the speech was published 
in the South African News of September 26th, and should 
be read by every one who desires to understand the 
intense feeling of antagonism which has been aroused 
among Africanders by the policy of Mr. Chamberlain. 
In the following striking passage he pointed out what 
the recent policy of Mr. Chamberlain has done for our 
national fame :— 

“ But I look at this matter chiefly from the English point of 
view. Sir, England was regarded two years ago by every 
little Power, every Liberal on the Continent of Europe, as a 
mother, a firm and true friend of liberty, justice, and freedom 
when I think that every small Power looked to England in 
the last resort as its sympathetic protector and friend, and when 
I contrast that with the feeling now, the universal detestation 
and hatred in which England is held, not only by powerful 
rivals, but by small countries like Holland, Belgium, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and every small Power of the world 
when | think that these people now regard England's pro- 
fessions as so much organised hypocrisy—I say it is enough to 
make any Englishman feel silent and sad. England stands 
stripped to-day of her military prestige. Sir, that is something that 
perhaps will come back, but I have lived to see my country— 
that country which stood two years ago horrified at the doings of 
the infamous General Weyler in Cuba, applauding that same 
General, and saying through the mouth of one of its influential 

London newspapers that those are the ways which must be 





followed in the Free State and the Transvaal—that is degrada- 
tion indeed. England has indeed fallen from her high estate 
when such things can be written and said. (Opposition cheers.) 
Sir, there is a catch expression— wheeze,’ as it is called- 
which I suppose originated in some third-rate newspaper office 
about ‘never again.’ I say ‘never again’ will England hold 
the title she cid as the friend of small peoples and the 
unwavering champion of liberty. She will regain her military 
prestige, | have no doubt, but | do not think she will regain het 
position on the Continent. How can she? When it is a 
question of tyranny towards some small Powers, how can she 
say anything ? The Transvaal and the Free State will be tlung 
in her teeth. Ii Russia is trying to oppress Finlan¢, -/ngland 
can say nothing ; she will be reminded of the existence of the 
Transvaal and the Free State. (Opposition cheers.) I remember 
a great poet in England writing of the weary Titan staggering 
along under her load. When the weary Titan gets drunk with 
the lust of conquest it is a painful spectacle indeed. I know 
you will tind precedents and parallels for this sort of 
thing: history is strewn with them, and the one that 
seems nearest is the treatment of Switzerland by the 
Directory in France in 1798, when France, despite her 
professions of liberty and equality, made a _ disgraceful 
war of spoliation against Switzerland. The parallel is 
curiously close. There wasa selfish oligarchy at Berne. The 
step was taken in the interests of some high-sounding phrases 
about the rights of man,and so on. The whole of Switzerland 
sprang to arms, and we know what a noble struggle they made. 
That is the closest parallel I know. The French, of course, 
were superior in numbers, and the brave Swiss were over- 
borne. The women and the children fought; the little 
mountain cantons stood to arms like one man till the valleys 
were almost choked with dead. It was one of the most heroic 
resistances known to history until the present year. And what 
was the opinion of France held all over Europe at that time ? 
Why, sir, the whole of Europe rang with denunciations of the 
French, as it rings with the denunciations of the English now. 
(Opposition cheers.) One of the most beautiful poems in the 
English language was inspired by that hideous war—Coleridge’s 
‘Ode to France.’ I only wish that every member of this 
House would read that beautiful poem :— 
‘ Are these thy boasts, Champion of human kind, 
To join with Kings in the low lust of sway, 
Yell in the hunt, and share the murderous prey, 
To insult the shrine of Liberty with spoils 
From free men torn, to tempt and to betray ?” 
I never thought I should live to have these lines applied to my 
mother country.” 
He then drew a forcible contrast between the concilia- 
tory policy of the late Lord Rosmead and the latter-day 
“new Imperialism :”— 

“ Sir, ten years ago the military establishment of South Africa 
consisted of 3,500 men. What is it to-day? That marks a fair 
contrast between the two policies. Sir Hercules Robinson 
came here in 1880 and found 22,000 men under arms. When 
he left South Africa in 1889 he left it with a good understanding 
between the races ; he left it with 3,500 troops. We have torn 
up his policy—we have pursued a contrary policy—and to-day 
you have 250,000 armed men in this country. (Opposition 
cheers.) Let us think over these things, and I think we shall 
see which is the better policy for the future of South Africa. 
(Loud Opposition cheers.) I don’t want to say too much about 
the Raid, because it is mentioned in practically every speech 
made in South Africa. But we cannot get away from the fact 
that there has been no peace since the Raid. Before the Raid 
the whole of the Cape Colony, the whole of the Free State, 
with the exception of an unimportant minority, and many of 
the Boers of the Transvaal sympathised with the political claims 
of the Uitlanders. The one thing that alienated them was the 
interference by force in the shape of the Imperial Government 
and the Chartered Comparfy, and since the Raid—as everybody 
knows who has had any dealings with them—it has been most 
difficult to get the Transvaal even to listen to any question ol 
reform, and you cannot altogether blame them. We know 
they have many faults, but be fair to them. Think of their 
position, think of the attack made upon them, and you will see 
it was not so easy to give way and redress the Uitlanders’ 
grievances, although that redress was the thing for which all 
of us wished. What took place after the Raid?” 

He went on to show how the provocative conduct of 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir A. Milner had made war 
unavoidable :— 

“I believe, sir, that if General Butler had been left here it 
would have been easy to create a settlement ; indeed, I know 
it as a fact. General Butler was not an intellectual prig ; 
he was a man of the world. You would not find him taking 
sweet counsel with Mr. Hull and Mr. Forster and persons of 
that kind. General Butler was not the sort of man who stufied 
Blue Books full of private letters. He was aman ot the world. 

“Mr. SAUER—He happened to be a gentleman. (Opposition 
cheers.) 

Mr. MERRIMAN—I say that any man with a spark of true 
sympathy and understanding could have got all he wanted out 
of the Republics. Mr. Fischer, almost with tears in his eyes, 
told me if we could only get General Butler here at Govern- 
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nent House for a fortnight he would undertake to bring 
down Mr. Kruger to Cape Town and to settle all points in dis- 
pute. That is what we mean when we say that the diplo- 
macy was hopeless. (Loud Opposition cheers.) Do you want 
further instances? Mr. Sauer spoke of the offer they made of 
the franchise, but what was the sort of telegram that was sent 
from here on the 31st August when these delicate negotiations 
were pending?—‘ British South Africa is prepared for extreme 
measures, and is ready to offer much to see the vindication of 
British authority.” That was the name they gave it, and the 
telegram went on to say that what was feared was the prolonga- 
tion of negotiations, and that there was danger of reaction 
against the policy of the Imperial Government if matters were 
allowed to drag on. It was in that spirit that the negotiations 
were carried on. Can we wonder at the result?” 


Next came a brief allusion to the barbarous methods 
by which the war is being conducted against men 
driven to desperation by being refused all terms :— 


“One of the most remarkable things about this war is that 
itis a war @ outrance; no terms are to be given, and I am 
surprised to hear members talking about the Boers’ fruitless 
resistance. I wish some opportunity was given to these people 
to stop this miserable bloodshed by offering them some reason- 
able terms. But no terms are offered; they are pursued 
hither and thither ; they are to be utterly wiped out. The war 
is carried on as no war has been carried on, I suppose, since the 
days of Tilly and Wallenstein, except by the infamous General 
Weyler. That is not the way to get a high-spirited people to 
give in. We have all read of the 300 Spartans and other 
Greeks who fell at Thermopyle. No doubt they knew they 
were fighting a hopeless battle. No doubt many of their 
friends said to them that ‘ you should have gone round some 
other way and not thrown your lives away,’ but they handed 
down their names to posterity, and I will venture to say that 
the burghers of the Free State and the Transvaal, when we here 
are dead and our miserable little political squabbles are for- 
gotten, will be remembered in history as these men of 
Thermopylz are remembered. (Loud Opposition cheers.)” 

The speech closed with a splendid peroration, showing 
the dangers to the Empire of suppressing the nation- 
alities of the Boer States. We need only add that Mr. 
Schreiner spoke and voted in support of the motion :— 

“TIT warn Great Britain against the policy of annexation 
Some people talk light-heartedly about the solemn act of taking 
away the life of a nation, but I look upon it as something like 
murder upon the individual. I tell you what youare going to do by 
annexation ; you are going to make England lose South Africa ; 
that is the plain English of it, Mr. Speaker, and it is better for 
us to speak out. Annex these people to-day, and as sure as you 
do England is going to lose South Africa, and something much 
worse is going to happen—South Africa is going to lose 
England. England could afford to lose South Africa, but 
South Africa could not afford to lose England and all that 
England means to us. (Opposition cheers.) These people are not 
sentimental people, but they have one sentiment to the extreme, 
and that is the sentiment of freedom. (Loud Opposition cheers.) 
Weare going to hght against the thing which is the most diffi- 
cult in the world to fight against—sentiment. England is 
going to take a wolf by the ears, and as sure as she does that 
she is going to lose South Africa. They are no true 
iriends of England who say there will be peace in South 
Africa if these Republics are annexed. I fully agree that 
it is not reasonable to ask for a full measure of inde- 
pendence. It is no good to want to go back to 1881. I 
agree with Mr. Schreiner as to that, but I do not read that Mr. 
Sauer’s motion means anything of the sort. (Mr. Sauer- 
‘Hear, hear.’) We must put down these foreign legations, 
these enormous armaments, and must stop the process of 
making the Transvaal a burlesque first-class Power ; but I 
believe there is a bright future for the Transvaal and the Free 
State if you adopted the principle of the protected State, which 
is, I think, what Mr. Sauer means, and which is stated in detail 
by Mr. Schreiner. (Opposition cheers.) That would give the 
Republics individual national existence, which is all they want, 
and it would be of enormous advantage to South Africa and 
the Empire. It is no advantage to us to swamp out these 
little civilisations ; it is all the better to have such civilisations, 
perhaps to show us things we can copy with advantage. 
Annexation will turn the energies of these people away 
from peaceful pursuits to preparation for the next 
revolt, and whenever England is in a tight place—mark 
my words, sir—these people will get ready and will fly 
at her throat. (Opposition cheers.) Is that a wise policy? Is 
that a policy which any man who loves his Mother Country 
would support? If annexation is applied, I can only say that 
the people will regret this thing when we have passed away 
from the scene, and when it doesn’t matter whether Sprigg or 
Merriman or any one else is sitting on these benches. It does 
matter a great deal whether in South Africa we are to progress 
along the lines of English civilisation, doing our work by 
subduing and civilising and helping the coloured races of this 
country, or whether we are to be torn with racial discord, torn 
with revolt, with more burnings of homes, more murders, and the 
whole miserable story of Ireland repeated. (Opposition cheers).”’ 


THE THEATRE, 
“ THE NOBLE LORD.” 


HERE is a method of writing stage dialogue—the 
stage dialogue that is spoken in farces, farcical 
comedies, comediettas, comedy farces, extravaganzas, 
farce comedies, or any of the other subtle distinctions 
of description which dramatic authors use on the pro- 
gramme to classify their play and to indicate to the 
audience that they intend you to laugh—there is a 
method of composing this dialogue, which for some 
hidden reason is most effective if used with discretion. 
First you say a simple thing simply—tor instance, to 
choose a common topic of conversation (on the stage)— 
“Tam going to be married.” Then you, or somebody 
else (in any case it is the author all the time) says the 
same thing in the longest words he can find in the 
dictionary : “ Yes”—there is no long word for “ yes” — 
“our egregious relative proposes to illuminate by a 
matrimonial indiscretion that independence of tempera- 
ment which has slumbered unrecognized through a 
lifetime.” Then you, and the author, pause for 
five seconds, your two friends in the gallery and 
his in the stalls, assisted by the check-taker behind 
the curtain in the pit, all clap their hands, and 
the audience laughs. It is an extraordinary thing, but 
it does laugh. The decorative version of the simple 
statement—you see how easy it is to slip into the 
method—may be more amusing than the statement 
itself. It often is not. But the audience will always 
laugh if given a judicious lead. With a first night 
audience and Captain Marshall the inducement is cer- 
tainly a little aggravated—the method again. They 
know that Captain Marshall is clever, they know that 
they are clever themselves and they know that clever 
people laugh at clever things. So it is best to be on the 
safe side and leave nothing out. What the reception of 
Captain Marshall’s p!ay would have been from the 
normal audience of a second performance I cannot say : 
for although the management of the Criterion Theatre 
extended an invitation to THE SPEAKER to be present 
on the second evening, we were only represented on 
the first—in the pit. But the wondertul thing was this : 
even the first night audience broke down. Captain 
Marshall had overdone the thing. It takes a lot to 
persuade a fashionable, West-end, first night audience that 
it has given itself away. But the audience at the Criterion 
apparently discovered towards the end that they had 
been laughing at one or two things that were’nt 
really funny. And although they had also been inad- 
vertently laughing at some things which were very 
funny indeed, their vanity was touched. They 
applauded the author at the end of the play, politely 
indeed, as became their breeding ; but rather to save 
their face for their indiscretions earlier on than by what 
is called a “spontaneous outburst”: and next time we 
meet them at a farcical comedy—from behind the pit 
barrier—they will probably be a sadder (Captain 
Marshall’s Lteee are better than most people’s 
successes), they may possibly be a wiser (this is doubt- 
ful), but they will certainly be a more cautious band of 
literary and artistic men and women. 

To treat Captain Marshall’s new play in such a 
spirit of mechanical levity may not seem quite fair 
to the clever author of 4 Royal Family. But it is by its 
verbal gymnastics that The Noble Lord makes its only 
sympathetic appeal. Its construction is of the oldest 
and not the most effective of traditional farce. There 
is a lady of political ambitions, whose chief aim 
seems to be to secure the extension of the Parlia- 
mentary suffrage to woman, but who speaks vaguely 
of “the sex” and “the cause.” Now there is 
no such feeble dramatic asset as an indefinite “ cause,” 
especially when, as here, it is contrasted and weighed in 
the balance with a very definite lover in the imposing 
person of Mr. Arthur Bourchier. Moreover, feminism is 
ridiculed in the traditional and not very convincing way. 
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The women all quarrel at their meeting, they all talk at 
once and the discussion is suddenly broken up to try on 
hats. How much more delightfully the whole thing 
could be ridiculed if it were taken just a shade more 
seriously. After all, with women sitting on vestries and 
boards of guardians and voting in local elections, we 
have advanced a little beyond the elementary stage. 
The “ cause ” is introduced at all in order that one lady 
may think that she can ensure the passage of a Women's 
Suffrage Bill in the House of Commons by promising 
her hand in the event of its success, first to the Prime 
Minister, then to the Leader of the Opposition and then 
to the leader of the Irish party—though she had always 
loved the Prime Minister alone ; and in order that 
another lady (young and deceitful and delightfully 
played by Miss Annie Hughes) may still further involve 
these conflicting pledges of betrothal, to suit her own ends. 

The original intention of the author was, doubtless, 
to do for Parliamentary life, for the social intercourse and 
petty squabbles of a king’s constitutional advisers, what 
he did for the petty squabbles of the king himself with 
his relations in A Royal Family. But the conditions are 
different. To learn that kings eat the same muffins as 
grocers was piquant, because some of us didn’t know it. 
jut we all know—or most of us—from personal experi- 
ence in that sepulchral strangers’ smoking-room in the 
House of Commons that Ministers and Opposition leaders 
all eat muffins of a far worse quality than any self- 
respecting grocer would consent to touch. With our 
royal families there is still a little of the cloth of gold 
left ; the author can lift it up and find comedy in going 
behind the ceremonial. With the House of Commons 
there is no cloth of gold. What little ceremony there 
used to be has long ago been made too hideously 
familiar to the meanest possessor of a halfpenny by Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor and the Daily Mail. There is only left 
pomposity ; and of that certainly not more than in, say, 
the president of a village blanket club. So that in 
showing us that Ministers are trivial men Captain 
Marshall is telling us nothing we did not know, even 
before Mr. Balfour’s historic confession of the fact. Mr. 
Bourchier as a bluff and careless Premier, Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith as an insignificant and plaintive Opposition 
leader, and Mr. George Giddens directing the Nationalist 
fortunes in a vulgar suit and a traditional stage brogue 
seem rather unsuited to their parts than intentionally 
comic ; what was clearly the author's original scheme 
breaks down ; and he is obliged excessively to elaborate 
the trite humours of the women’s meeting. 

In one point Captain Marshall suggests a political 
state of affairs which, if rightly understood, might alter 
the whole meaning of the attitude of the Irish party 
in the play towards the famous Bill. We are told that 
if they vote for it there will be a majority in its favour 
of 10 votes ; if they vote against it the majority will be 
an adverse one of 25. The period of the play is 
given on the programme as “Twentieth Century” ; 
and although one might suppose that the exemplary 
discipline which it is implied that Mr. O’Hagan 
exercises over his followers would place the date 
towards the end of that century, I was assured by a lady 
—in the pit—that the fashions of the ladies’ dresses 
indicate something more like next season’s models. 
Therefore we must suppose that the Irish party would 
be numerically about the same as at present. Now comes 
the important point. Mr. Terence O’Hagan brags that 
he can ensure the support of the Irish party for this 
Bill. And yet we are told by an old Parliamentary 
hand—the Leader of the Opposition—that only 25 
of the 80 odd Irish members will trouble to vote 
for the Bill, while only 10 would be found to go into 
the other Lobby if their leader decided to throw it 
out—for this is what it comes to if the figures quoted 
above are carefully examined. Clearly Mr. Terence 
O'Hagan, M.P., is a far greater liar and a far greater 
scoundrel than the audience gave him credit for. And 
this might alter the whole balance of the play. 


P. C. 


THE NEW STRATEGY AND THE OLD, 
BY COLONEL H. B. HANNA. 


“ There is no sure foundation set on blood.” —SHAKESPEARE. 


HOUGH speakers and writers of every shade of 
opinion are agreed in accepting Lord Roberts as 
a strategist of the first order, yet among soldiers there 
are men who shake their heads over his strategy, and 
devoutly pray that they may never live to see it 
employed against any enemy whose troops ours do not 
outnumber by, at least, six to one. To know what that 
strategy has been, let us turn to a recent article in the 
World, written by a military expert, in which we are 
told that it consisted in “ cutting an army of 40,000 men 
adrift from a safe line of railway communication with a 
distant base, and—supplied with only one-quarter 
rations for man and beast—transferring this large force 
100 miles over a hostile country, already desolated by 
the enemy, and, for the most part, waterless, till fresh 
communication with the base had been secured along 
another line of approach ;” and, later, in advancing 
rapidly on Pretoria, “leaving an unbeaten force of the 
enemy on his right flank.” 

With a secret uneasy feeling at the back of his 
mind that movements such as these, though they may 
testify to Lord Roberts’s “comprehensive grasp of the 
strategical situation which confronted him,” would be 
none the worse for the support of some old-fashioned 
practitioner of the art of war, a military expert tries to 
show that they would have had the sanction of 
Napoleon himself—of that Napoleon who, when a 
similar scheme to the one adopted by Lord Roberts 
was laid before him by his brother Joseph, crushed it 
and its author with his contemptuous scorn. Joseph's 
plan was to concentrate 50,000 men “ well organised, 
rested, and in good state” on the Ebro, and with this 
body to push on to Madrid, abandoning his communi- 
cations with France :— 

“ It is possible (he wrote) that such a move may disperse the 
elements that are going to unite at Madrid, and that the surprise 


of these incomplete formations may facilitate the submission 
of the whole country.” 


Substitute the Modder for the Ebro, and Bloemfontein 
for Madrid, and we have here Lord Roberts’s plan in all 
particulars, a plan inspired by the same hopes which 
seemed to Joseph to justify his proposal—yet this is 
how its prototype was received by the great master of 
strategy to whom it was submitted :-— 


“The Art of War is an art founded on principles which 
must not be violated. Tochange one’s line of operation is an 
operation which only a man of genius ought to attempt. To 
lose one’s line of operations is an operation so dangerous that 
to be guilty of it is a crime. To preserve it is necessary in 
order to avoid being separated from one’s depot, which is the 
point of rendezvous, the magazine of supplies and the place to 
which one’s prisoners, wounded and sick are to be sent... . . 
To rush into the interior of Spain, without any organised 
centre or magazines, with hostile armies on one’s flank and in 
one’s rear, would be an attempt without precedent in the history 
of the world. If before Madrid was taken and depots of sub- 
sistence for eight or ten days and of ammunition were provided, 
this army were beaten, what would become of it? Where 
would it rally? Where would it send its wounded, whence 
would it draw its supplies? for it is provided only with its 
current wants. Nothing more need es sea, 
troops such as those of the Guard and generals such as 
Alexander or Czsar could be guilty of such follies, no one 
could answer for the event—still less with an army in such 
circumstances as ours. This scheme, opposed as it is to all the 
rules of war, must be given up. A general who attempted 
such an operation would commit a crime.” 


Now as Lord Roberts not only changed his line 
of operation—as Lord Wolseley changed his in the 
Egyptian campaign—but Jost his line of operations, or 
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as we should say, his line of communications—though 
men should rank him with Alexander and Czsar, he 
could not escape the scathing reprobation of the still 
greater strategist under whose protection his admiring 
critic rashly places him. Of course the great mass of 
men who go by results and scorn principles, will see in 
Lord Roberts’s triumphs the condemnation'of Napoleon’s 
judgment ; and even those who may be ready to admit 
that our Field-Marshal’s strategy was risky up to the 
verge of criminality, will claim its success as a proof that 
he did not absolutely overstep that verge. But success 
is of different kinds and values, and must be analysed 
and weighed before it can be accepted as the equivalent 
of the price paid to obtain it ; and even before submit- 
ting it to this test, the question whether it could not 
have been attained in a more legitimate manner has to 
be put and answered. If, indeed, the safety of British 
South Africa depended on the taking of immediate 
action, and no other course had been open to Lord 
Roberts, then the urgency of the need might have excused 
the rashness of his resolve; but, in truth, there was 
no need of supreme resolutions and desperate measures. 
Kimberley had been relieved; Buller was proving him- 
self quite capable of coping with his own difficulties ; 
and had they continued to baffle him, our advance into 
the Orange Free State, based on sound principles, 
would have done as much to lessen the pressure on 
Ladysmith as one carried out in defiance of all the rules 
of war. In point of time, nothing was gained by the 
new strategy which the old could not have achieved ; 
for the eight months that have elapsed since Lord 
Roberts threw himself into the desert, would have 
sufficed, on the time-honoured method of making each 
step secure before taking the next, and of placing the 
maintenance of the efficiency of one’s own army at 
least on a level with the inflicting of losses on the 
enemy’s—those eight months, I say, would have sufficed 
to bring him and his troops, geographically, to the point 
at which they stand to-day, and, politically, there is 
good reason to believe, a great deal further. The head- 
long rush on Bloemfontein, certainly, surprised the 
Boers ; but their alarm melted away during the long 
period of inaction to which Lord Roberts’s reckless, 
wasteful hurry condemned his troops; and if that 
haste served to keep apart “elements that were going 
to unite,” by so doing it deprived him of the chance of 
fighting that pitched battle which it would have been 
Napoleon’s great object to bring about, and threw the 
Boers back, the sooner, upon tactics that were the best 
possible for them, and the worst possible for us. 

No; taking Lord Roberts’s movements, one by 
one, and realising the object which each had in 
view, it is easy to see that the first of the series was 
nol a success ; since it aimed not so much at the occu- 
pation of Bloemfontein, the strategical value of which is 
nil, as at the demoralization of the enemy, and the con- 
sequent submission of the whole country ; and in this it 
failed, because it demoralized his own army to the full 
as much as that of his opponents. The fact that he 
could not even protect the Bloemfontein waterworks, 
nor hinder the escape of Olivier and the large convoy 
that accompanied him, are damning proofs of the truth 
of this assertion. 

The rush on Johannesburg—though it falls into two 
stages, this part of Lord Roberts’s advance must be 
regarded as one movement, since it had for its main 
object the recovery of the gold mines and their restitution 
to their impatient owners—was as little justified by the 
plea of necessity as the rush upon Bloemfontein, for the 
mines were in no danger of injury at the hands of the 





Boers, and their owners are still waiting for the chance 
of working them; whilst strategically it was even more 
criminal, for, in making it, the Commander-in-Chief left 
large forces on his flanks and in his rear, and staked, to 
use his own words, “ the very existence of my force upon 
supplies coming up by train along a line of railway 
nearly goo miles long, every bridge of which, for the last 
128 miles had been destroyed by the enemy.” 

Had Lord Roberts failed, there would have been 
no need to criticise the New Strategy ; it would have 
perished in a tempest of despairing wrath ; every “ Man 
in the Street,” now loud in its praise, would have yelled 
its doom. It is just because it has succeeded, that it is 
essential to point out its riskiness, its wastefulness, its 
cruelty. Lord Roberts may be a humane man at heart, 
but his strategy both in South Africa and in Afghanistan 
has made him cruel in his deeds. The man whose back 
is against the wall, will adopt any methods against his 
enemies, much more the leader of an endangered army. 
The British forces, on their march from Jacobsdal to 
Pretoria, were always menaced with destruction by 
hunger, by thirst, and by the tactics of an enemy who, 
though few in numbers, were strong in their spirit of 
independence, and in their intimate knowledge of the 
difficult country in which our troops were strangers ; 
and so, as their commander came to perceive that every 
Dutch man and woman in the Orange Free State and 
the Transvaal was, at heart, against him, and that pro- 
clamations were worthless in the face of facts, he was 
driven from one cruel expedient to another, till, in the 
end, he has descended to barbarities more worthy of a 
Tilly in the seventeenth century than of a British 
General in the nineteenth. He has, indeed, abstained 
from burning down cities and massacring their inhabi- 
tants ; but he has destroyed the homes of thousands, and 
left women and children to perish of hunger and cold ; 
not because he desired their death, but because he 
was at his wits’ end to feed and protect his own men, 
and because he still believes in pacification by terror, 
though his Afghan experience ought to have taught him 
better. 

And as he has dealt with his adversaries, so has he 
dealt with his soldiers. We have had a Commission 
very busy inquiring into the causes of the sickness 
and suffering in Lord Roberts’s army—chiefly from 
witnesses whose interest it is to make light of both— 
and doubtless, in time, we shall have a report in which 
blame will be meted out, with a cautious hand, partly to 
our hospital and transport systems, and partly to some 
subordinate officers engaged in carrying them out ; but 
the root of the whole matter lies in the fact that Lord 
Roberts’s strategy left no possibility for the fair working 
of any hospital or transport arrangements known to 
man. Our troops sickened by hundreds and thousands ; 
they lay on the ground in wet and mud, without medi- 
cine, without food; they died untended and uncheered— 
because their General chose to ignore the truth that “ the 
art of war is founded on principles which must not be 
violated.” The army reaped what he had sown, and on 
him lies the responsibility of that harvest of human and 
animal misery, the appalling nature of which is hardly 
yet realised at home. 

And what is the measure of success attained by the 
New Strategy? After eight months of incessant fighting 
and exhausting toil, at the cost of an enormous waste of 
treasure and life, it has enabled the virtual master of the 
whole of England’s military strength to annex, on paper, 
two once free States to the British Empire, and to turn 
every man in our new colonies into the bitter enemy of 
our nation; to send his troops to the extremity of the 
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Transvaal and to recall them thence ; to occupy and 
reoccupy the same towns and villages over and over 
again ; to announce, one week, that this district or that 
has been cleared of the Boers, and to confess, the next, 
that they are as active in it as before ; to permit a small 
number of British and Colonial Volunteers to return to 
their homes whilst a couple of thousand fresh troops 
are on their way to fill up the gaps made by their 
withdrawal; to fix his own arrival in England for 
November, and to put it off till January; and to bring 
ruin upon all the inhabitants of South Africa—Boer and 
Englishman alike—by literally turning tens of thousands 
of square miles into a wilderness. 

Since this is the record which the New Strategist 
has to show, what wonder that some men should prefer 
to him the Old Strategist, who—more patient, more 
steady, more cautious, moving forwards step by step, 
leaving no enemies in his rear, clearing them away from 
his flanks, making sure that each district occupied was 
occupied in fact and not merely in name, never for a 
moment relaxing his hold upon his base of supplies— 
was free to protect the conquered and to spare them 
and himself the worst side of war? Had a Wellington, 
instead of a Roberts, this year been Commander-in- 
Chief in South Africa, who can doubt that the hateful 
work of conquest would have been more thoroughly 
done ; and that the conqueror might have one day quitted 
his post with a reasonable hope that the provinces he 
had added to the British Empire might, in time, 
acquiesce in their change of fortune, and with the 
cheering certainty that if this hope were, after all, to be 
disappointed, the fault of that disappointment would 
not lie with him? 





A BYSTANDER ON THE ELECTIONS. 
BY THE RT. HON. G. SHAW LEFEVRE. 


T is a trite saying that nothing is more pleasant than 

to stand in safety on dry land and to see one’s 
friends tossing about in their frail craft on the stormy 
sea. That has been much my position during the last 
three weeks of the Election campaign ; but I have not 
found in it the satisfaction depicted by the Roman poet. 
On the contrary, I have often longed to be again in the 
fray, where for the first time for more than forty years 
I have not been engaged. I was, indeed, by no means 
anxious to return to the House of Commons, for which 
the advance of years has made me less fit, and where 
the divisions among those, who sit on the bench I so 
long occupied, made the position anything but tempting. 
I was, however, ready to undertake a contest where 
the issue against the blatant militarism and rabid 
Imperialism, which infect the Government, could be 
raised and fought with a fair chance of suecess. I was 
much pressed by the Party organisers in Parliament 
Street to contest a great constituency in the North of 
England, where in ordinary times there would have 
been an even chance of winning, and where there is a 
large Irish vote. But when the Election was sprung 
upon the country on an old Register I was advised by 
friends on the spot that, for this and other reasons, there 
was no prospect whatever of victory, as indeed the result 
has proved under another candidature, and I did not 
feel called upon to fight a forlorn hope ; and as no other 
suggestion was made at that late hour from Parliament 





Street, I have stood aside ; and perhaps my observations 
as a Bystander may be of some interest to your readers. 
It must be admitted that the manceuvre planned by 
Mr. Chamberlain, of dissolving Parliament and taking 
the elections on a stale Register, when the country was 
under the glamour of the recent successes in South 
Africa, has succeeded, not to the extent hoped for, 
of extinguishing the Liberal members in the House of 
Commons, three-fourths of whom Mr. Chamberlain 
suggested were traitors to their country, or even of 
substantially reducing their numbers, but at least with 
the result of maintaining the sfatus quo, and of securing 
a new lease of power to the present Government. It 
has achieved this without committing them to any pro- 
gramme for home affairs, without any clue to the 
reconstruction of the Government, which its own friends 
are most loudly calling for, and without the country 
knowing whether the Ministry, when reconstructed, will 
be dominated by Mr. Chamberlain or Lord Salisbury. 

The new House of Commons will practically be 
identical with that which has passed away. It will, so 
far as the Unionist party is concerned, begin where 
the other ended, absolutely effete and jaded, without 
any mandate or inspiration from the constituencies, 
with a Ministry, of whom they all profess to be weary. 
I have carefully scanned the speeches of the Tory 
candidates, and found nothing whatever but references 
to the war and to so-called Army reforms, which only 
mean more expenditure for war purposes. The only 
mandate, and that rather by inference than by direct 
promise, is to renew the Agricultural Rating Act, in the 
interest of their own friends. 

The only wonder is that the Government have not 
done a great deal better than maintain the slalus quo. 
The Liberal Party were certainly caught at a great 
disadvantage. They were divided on the subject of the 
war by a sharp line. There was little in common on 
this subject between Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, Sir 
William Harcourt and Mr. Morley on the one hand, 
and Sir Edward Grey, Sir Henry Fowler and Mr. Perks 
on the other. It was to be expected that, with this 
division of opinion, those adverse to the policy which 
led to the war would be swept off the held, as was the 
anti-war party in 1857, when Lord Palmerston dissolved 
Parliament on the China War question. The result has 
been very different. The Liberal Party has returned to 
the House of Commons much as it was in the late 
Parliament, both in numbers and in its constitution. 
So far as I have been able to discover, the relative pro- 
portions of the two sections of the party remain 
about the same. A few of the most extreme men 
of both sections have failed in the contests. But strong 
men have been returned for both. Those opposed to 
the policy which led to the war, and who are 
against the development of militarism, having had 
to struggle very hard for their seats, return with 
increased faith in their cause. Just as in 1895 the 
Government have succeeded in obtaining a return of 
members greatly in excess of their actual majority of 
the electors. It is very difficult exactly to appraise the 
relative strength of parties in the constituencies owing 
to the number of uncontested seats. But in the con- 
stituencies where contests have taken place (excluding 
those in Ireland) the Government has won by majorities 
which are slightly over 3 per cent. of the total number 
polled, or 6 per cent. of the Liberals polled. A turn- 
over of 4 per cent. would have given a majority of votes 
to the Liberals. 

How slight has been the change in the different 
classes of constituencies may best be seen from the 
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following figures, showing the comparative number of 
electors who polled in English and Scotch constituencies 
where contests took place in the last three General 
Elections :— 


Election of 1goo Election of 1895 Election of 1892 
Unionists. Libs Unionists. Libs. Unionists. Libs 
15 London Constituencies 161,640 113,040 .. 153,680 125,950 .. 139,950 142,270 
Ss other English Boroughs 414,560 367,430 .. 376,550 369,230 .. 360,570 386,230 
124 English County Divs. 488.380 516,880 .. 502,840 501,880 .. 464,640 514,010 
5 Scotch Constituencies 191,330 195,990 .. 181,400 198,530 .. 170,210 205,940 


The figures for Wales and Ireland have not been 
worked out. Itshould be recollected also that in a con- 
siderable number of constituencies in England and Scot- 
land there were no contests either in 1895 or 1892, and 
no comparisons therefore can be made, and also that the 
number of uncontested seats in the present year have 
greatly outnumbered those in the previous years. 

It will be seen, however, from the comparisons 
given how very slight has been the change in the 
numbers of voters, and how very small a_ tarn-over 
would be needed to revert to a position better than 
1892, when the Liberal party had a majority of 40 in 
the House of Commons. In the 45 London con- 
stituencies quoted this reduction of Liberal votes 
since 1895 has been about 12,000, and the increase 
of Tory votes about 8,000, while the aggregate 
number of voters has been exactly the same, in spite of 
the increase of population in the five years. In the other 
English boroughs there has been an increase in the 
numbers polled of 37,000, or about 5 per cent.; the 
Liberal increase has been 2,000 and the Tory increase 
35,000. This change, however, is wholly to be accounted 
for in the seven largest towns—Manchester, Salford, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford and Newcastle, 
where the majorities have aggregated 35,000. Apart from 
those towns the votes in the boroughs have been almost 
evenly divided. In the English counties the Liberals 
have improved their position by about 15,000 votes. 
The Tories have lost about the same amount, and the 
former have gained a balance of ten seats. In Scotland 
the Liberal vote has been reduced by 2,000 and the 
Tory vote increased by 10,000, with the result that there 
has been a gain of six seats to the latter. 

What, then, have been the influences which have 
brought about these results? There cannot be the 
smallest doubt that the old Register has been most detri- 
mental to the Liberal Party. Noone I have met puts the 
loss at less than 10 per cent. of the Liberal poll—much 
more in London and in the larger towns, but less in 
the smaller towns and in the counties. There are forty 
constituencies in England, Scotland and Wales where 
the Liberals were defeated by less than 5 per cent. of 
their numbers polled, and in thirty-two of these cases 
the majorities against them were less than 200. It is 
absolutely certain that in all of these cases the results 
would have been reversed if the Election had taken 
place in January or February next upon a new Register. 
In such case the Tory majority would have been 
reduged to about fifty 

In the larger towns, so far as I have been able to 
learn, the Irish electors, or a very large proportion of 
them, voted for the Unionist candidates. This was 
certainly the case in Manchester, Liverpool, Bradford 
and Burnley, and doubtless in other places. It appears 
that the Catholic Bishops issued circulars to the priests 
urging the Catholic voters to support the Tory candi- 
dates, on the ground that their party would concede a 
Catholic University for Ireland, and grants out of the 
rates to Catholic schools in England. These missives 
were read from the altars the Sunday before the 
election. It will be interesting to know whether there 
has been any understanding between the Government 


and the Catholic Hierarchy on these points—any deal 
between them with a view to the elections. It is only 
by a turn-over of the Irish votes in the big towns that 
one can fully explain the great difference between them 
and the smaller towns, especially the manufacturing 
towns in Yorkshire, which in the urban county districts, 
have returned Liberals by such large majorities. 

With respect to the influence of the war it is more 
difficult to form an opinion. In London and its sur- 
rounding districts there cannot be a doubt that the 
“khaki” influence has been enormous. Great numbers 
of working men have voted Tory, or have abstained 
from voting, under the feeling that the Government 
should be allowed to complete the war and the settle- 
ment of South Africa. In the larger boroughs out of 
London, especially in those which have gained greatly 
by the war expenditure of the Government, such as 
Shetfield, Birmingham, Liverpool, Glasgow, Newcastle, 
Southampton and Portsmouth, this has also been a 
most potent influence. No professions of Imperialism, no 
fervour on behalf of the war, no attacks on the Govern- 
ment for its mismanagement of the war, have succeeded 
in obtaining the election even of Liberal Imperialists for 
these towns. The defeat of Captain Lambton and Mr. 
Storey at Newcastle was the most striking illustration of 
this, while the return of Mr. John Burns for Battersea 
and of Mr. Cremer for Haggerston are proofs that, even 
in London, the war fever could be overcome by deter- 
mination founded on sound principle and conviction. 

In other boroughs the influence of the war has 
been much less. In the rural counties, I hear from all 
quarters that the enthusiasm for the war, if it ever 
existed, has vanished. The agricultural labourers are 
beginning to feel its effect in enhancing the price of the 
necessaries of life. But the main difficulty to overcome 
was that many who would have voted Liberal contended 
that it was better to leave the Government to deal with 
the grave financial position it has created, and that it 
would be a misfortune to the Liberal party to be 
returned to power at the present juncture, when it would 
have to wipe up the mess made by its predecessors. 

It is the general experience that Reservists and other 
soldiers returned from the seat of war have voted against 
the Government as a protest against the mismanagement 
of which so many of them have been the victims. At 
Winchester, I have been informed that many Reservists 
canvassed for the Liberal candidate, who denounced the 
war in no measured terms—a most unusual course for 
soldiers in uniform to take. 

The one certain conclusion to be drawn from a 
study of the electoral figures, and the general experience 
of candidates, is that it the Elections had been post- 
poned till January or February in next year, when the 
new register will be in force ; when the glamour of the 
war will have passed away, whether the war itself be over 
or not ; when the cost of it will be clearly known ; when 
the necessity for maintaining an enormous force in South 
Africa, involving a great increase of the Army, will 
become apparent, and provision must be made for an 
immense increase to the permanent taxation of the 
country ; when the pressure of hard times and high 
prices will be felt, when the Reversists, Volunteers and 
Yeomanry will, it is hoped, be back in England, with 
their tales of mismanagemeut and incompetency ; and 
the electors will be thinking of other things than the 
war ; and when the Liberal party, with fuller experience of 
the results of militarism, it may confidently be expected, 
will be more united, the result of the Elections would 
have been very different, and would almost certainly 
have surpassed those of 1892. 
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The Government, by its adroit manceuvre, has 
escaped this and has snatched a verdict in its favour 
under the influence of what Lord Beaconsfield well 
described as a transitory emotion. When this feeling 
passes away, as it must do, when the country realises that 
it has committeed itself to a Tory Government for 
possibly six years, with carle blanche to do as they like, 
it must and will resent the trick which has been played. 
I will next week, with your permission, endeavour to 
draw the horoscope of the new Parliament and of the 
Government under this new and unprecedented con- 
dition. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


COLONIAL OFFICE MISMANAGEMENT. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—Mr. Secretary Chamberlain, in a recent speech, 
declared his intention “ to govern our colonies constitu- 
tionally and in accordance with ancient custom.” 

Do these words mean an assurance to our smaller 
colonies that their rights and customs will be rigidly 
respected, and, further, no retrograde movement will 
be made in consequence of their weakness or their 
supposed inability to ventilate their grievances in 
England ? 

In a recent case in Jamaica, when the Council 
was divided, the majority being independent members, 
the difficulty was summarily overcome by the appoint- 
ment of others (additional) pledged to Government 
support. 

It is true the power to commit this act was hunted 
up somewhere to justify it; but, if such power was 
originally given to the Governor, there cannot be a 
doubt it was only intended to be discreetly used, and a 
last resource, after all other attempts had failed to carry 
the Government views, in some matter incontrovertibly 
to the interest of the colony. As it was, the indepen- 
dent members made advances towards a settlement of 
the difficulty in question, the Governor, Sir A. W. 
Hemming, himself being a party. Mr. Chamberlain 
preferred to ignore the Governor and thus consummate 
(what appears to the writer) a high-handed act. 

A still more unjustifiable action has recently been 
taken by Sir Gilbert Carter, Governor of the Bahamas. 
I have little hope that one voice in behalf of a small 
colony, although composed of 50,000 inhabitants, will 
undo acts so wrongly supported by the Colonial Office, 
but there was absolutely no need for Sir Gilbert Carter 
to do what he has done. Be that as it may, this and 
another case may be added to others (unknown, perhaps, 
to the writer), and ultimately lead to prevention. 

The constitution of the Bahamas is similar to that 
of England. It has been enjoyed for over a century 
without interference. There is a system of elementary 
education, the members of the board being appointed 
by the Governor and annually chosen from the educated 
classes of the British subjects in the colony. Much 
excitement has, therefore, been caused by the appoint- 
ment on the board of an American subject, one Father 
Chrysostom Schreiner, who, in addition to being a 
toreigner, is said to be distinctly anti- British. 

As there are undoubtedly many men in the colony 
eligible as British subjects and acceptable to the people, 
it certainly seems the height of indiscretion for the 
Governor to have made such an appointment, without 
first consulting his Council. 

The colonists are most loyal and intelligent, quite 
as capable of self-government as the most advanced 
people in England. It is therefore a mystery to them 
to find an alien placed in a position which should be 
filled only by a British subject, 


Possibly Mr. Chamberlain, being cognisant of the 
fact, may feel for the Governor in his muddling and direct 
him to be more careful in his selection in the future. I hope 
so. The Board of Education in the Bahamas has legislative 
powers. It has power to make by-laws for the govern- 
ment of the public schools, teachers, &c., which, when 
confirmed by the Governor in Council, have the force 
and effect of law. It is therefore quite evident that, as 
an alien cannot (by the laws of the colony) sit in the 
Legislature and make laws, he cannot be eligible as a 
member of the Board of Education, and there can be 
little doubt that when the Legislature meets there will 
be considerable agitation in the colony. 

It is quite certain that unless Father Schreiner is 
arbitrarily retained by the Colonial Office, he must be 
naturalized ; and as the laws of the colony have been 
much simplified of late as to the formalities to be 
observed by aliens, this would be a solution—or a special 
Act of the Legislature must be passed to legalise the 
appointment. It is not, however, probable that any such 
Act will be passed ; any action would probably be in an 
opposite direction. 

There is another aspect of the question. In the 
United Kingdom children of all denominations attend 
the board schools. There is no interference with their 
religious tenets, but they are free to follow the creed of 
their parents. 

Inthe United States the “ order changeth.” Roman 
Catholic children are not allowed to attend the National 
schools ; therefore Father Schreiner, being  sub- 
ordinate to the Roman Catholic Archbishop of New 
York, certainly would not act contrary to the practice 
favoured by his ecclesiastical superior ; hence it comes 
about that the children belonging to his church do not 
attend the board schools of the colony, so it certainly 
is most anomalous that, although the Board of Educa- 
tion cannot interfere with his schools, he, by virtue of 
membership of that board, has the power to interfere 
with the education of the children of other denomina- 
tions. I have given an instance of non-interference with 
the act of aGovernor, but the following is one of uncon- 
stitutional and unnecessary interference by the Colonial 
Othce. 

In the Bahamas Appropriation Act of 1899 the 
grants made by the Legislature exceeded the estimated 
revenue by about £5,000. The Bill, however, became 
law, and portions were being carried out. I may say 
here that the Bill was passed after the first quarter of 
the financial year (January 1st to December 31st), and 
the revenue then began to exceed the estimate, and 
there were conditions prevailing which made it abso- 
lutely certain that at the end of the year there would be 
a handsome surplus over the estimate. However, with- 
out inquiring as to the reasons for the excess of pro- 
posed expenditure, or the state and prospect of the 
revenue, instructions were sent from the Colonial Office 
in August or September to abstain from proceeding 
with works provided for in the Appropriation Bill to 
the extent of £5,000. By the time these instructions 
were received by the Governor the increase in the 
revenue had been still going on, eventually amounting 
at the end of the year to £9,000 (diminished by grants 
for relief of sufferers by the hurricane to the extent of 
£2,000), making a net surplus of £7,000. Sofhe of 
these works that were stopped were most necessary. 
One was the rebuilding of the public abutment, which 
was falling. Another was the new market, £3,500, a 
most necessary work. The market rents and tolls 
amount yearly to £500, so that in a short time the 
Treasury would have been recouped for the amount 
supposed to be spent. 

There is another most important point to be con- 
sidered in this connection, and that is, that there was a 
large unappropriated surplus from the revenue for 1898 
which would have been available in the event of that 
for 1899 not coming up to expectations. 

The House of Assembly in its session tor this year 
referred this action of the Colonial Office to a Select 
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Committee, who reported, condemning the action of 
the Colonial Office and proposing a protest, which was 
passed with practical unanimity by the House, and 
forwarded to the Colonial Office, in which they com- 
plained of this interference with their rights and 
privileges. 

The Bahamas have been prospering of late, while 
the other British colonies have been suffering financial 
and commercial depression. I think it is due to the 
fact that they have been until now let alone and have 
worked out their own destiny. 

The colony has considerable sums invested in 
England amounting to £20,000, so that there was no 
excuse for the interference. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Avucusrus ADDERLEY. 


London, October 25, 1goo. 


PROTECTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sik—Sorry will I be should it prove that I have betrayed 
you by supporting Protectionism even by inadvertence in your 
columns. My impression, however, is that your correspondent, 
“C. W. S.,” has made a mistake, and I am certain he accuses 
me of a sinI had no mind to. My copy of THE SPEAKER 
always goes to a friend in the country when my household have 
done with it, and, therefore, I cannot at the moment refer to 
what appeared in your columns; but unless my memory fails 
me, mention was made of several of the sources whence our 
excess of imports is naturally derived. Perhaps I forgot to 
include amongst these the natural profit upon goods exported. 
which should find expression in the increased values of 
imports, but I must plead that it was not a primer in political 
economy I undertook to give you. My aim was humbler, or 
at least narrower, and I think it was compassed. At least, as 
you yourself evidently quite grasped the argument employed, 
I may be permitted to console myself with the hope that the 
bulk of your readers did so likewise. 

Briefly, what was insisted upon by me was our senseless 
extravagance, which has been for years back stimulated by 
culpable extravagance on the part of the Government. The 
consequence of our free spending was illustrated by a refer- 
ence to the decrease in our visible stock of gold notwithstand- 
ing enormously increased imports of that metal, and by 
citation of the estimate an experienced and competent 
American banker gave to me of the amount of securities the 
United Kingdom had sold in New York in 1898 and 1899. 
Thanks to our drafts upon the stock of gold in the Bank and 
to the heavy sales of securities abroad, we have been able to 
pay for a volume of imports much in excess of what usually 
comes to us without apparent suffering. It does not, how- 
ever, follow that we can go on doing this ; and all I desired 
to impress upon the minds of electors was a warning that a 
continuance of the present scale of lavish outlay, private and 
public, must end by crippling our purchasing power and 
bringing misery upon multitudes of the people. 

A cheery old stockbroker, who has lived through many 
changes and a few panics, remarked to me one day lately 
that “ this country could never be hungry again, because the 
world was now so opened up that it could always get supplies 
of grain from somewhere. If Russia has none to sell then 
America has plenty ; if America is short then the Argentine 
Republic can give us all we want.” “ Yes,” I replied, “but 
what if it should happen that we did not possess the means 
to pay for the grain, how then?” “Ah! you are an incor- 
rigible pessimist,” was the answer ; and all discussion was 
impossible. Yet is not this a contingency quite within the 
buunds of possibility, nay of probability, if we continue to 
disregard the limits of our capacity as fixed by, on the one 
hand, the amount of our investments abroad, and on the 
other the volume of our exports? I must not take up your 








space further, else a great deal could be said upon this subject 
not undeserving of attention from serious minds. 


Belicve me, yours faithfully, 
A. J. WILson. 


Annandale, Atkins Road, Clapham Park. 
October 22, rgoo. 


MINISTERS AND CONTRACTS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir—The remarkable disclosures recently made by the 
Morning Leader as to Mr. Chamberlain’s interests direct and 
indirect in companies contracting with various departments 
of the Government, induces me to think that a short state- 
ment of the legal position of the matter may be of interest. 

The law is practically the same with regard to members 
of. municipalities and other local bodies, as it is for members 
of the House of Commons. Under the various Acts of Parlia- 
ment every person is disqualified who contracts with or has 
any share or interest in any contract or employment with or 
on behalf of the body of which he is a member. In 1782, to 
put a stop to a form of bribery then rife, and “for further 
securing the freedom and independence of Parliament,” an 
Act (22 Geo. III., c. 45) was passed under which “any person 
who shall directly or indirectly himself or by any other 
person or for his use or benefit, or on his account undertake 
execute hold or enjoy in the whole or in part any contract 
Bice " for the public service shall be incapable of being 
elected or of sitting in the House of Commons, and if such 
disabled person shall sit there he shall forfeit £500 per day. 

Mr. Chamberlain, with that smart business ability which 
characterized his earlier career, has, no doubt, kept within 
the strict letter of the law, though it is equally certain he has 
not kept within the spirit of it. One-man or one-family 
companies were not contemplated in 1782, and a section of 
the Act passed in that year provided that nothing therein 
should apply to an incorporated trading company. Otherwise 
a member of Parliament who himself or by his nominee or 
wife or family holds shares in a company the profits of which 
are derived from Government contracts would “hold or enjoy 
in whole or in part any contract,” &c. A person receiving the 
profits on a contract may surely be said to “ enjoy” it. 

So much for the position of a mere M.P.; but the matter 
becomes much more serious when it is realised that the M.P. 
intrusted is at the head of a Government Department. The 
future career of the subordinates who actually give out the 
contracts may depend largely upon him. 

No one suggests that direct influence was in any way 
brought to bear to procure the contracts. But without taking 
a very cynical view of human nature, I cannot but think that 
the minor officials would look with no unfavourable eyes on 
tenders from such companies. 

The case of Mr. Austen Chamberlain seems still worse, 
Here the company of which he is a shareholder contracts 
with the Department of which he is one of the heads—surely 
a somewhat anomalous position. 

In 1782 it was thought right to prevent mere M.P.'s 
having any interest in Government contracts. In_ 1g00, 
apparently, the majority of the electorate do not think it 
wrong that Ministers of the Crown should receive the profits 
(although in a circuitous manner) from Government contracts. 


Yours faithfully, 
Cc, 
Temple, October 20, tgoo. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir—In connection with the disclosure of investments by 
Ministers in companies having contracts with the Government, 
you have already referred to the Act of 22 George III., 
chapter 45, “for further securing the freedom and indepen- 
dence of Parliament” by restraining persons concerned in 
contracts made for the public service from being elected or 
sitting and voting as members of the House of Commons. 

The Act is referred to occasionally, but nowhere I think 
printed in modern text-books of Constitutional law ; hence, 
perhaps, the general impression that it contains a simple clause 
cxempting investors in companies interested in Government 
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contracts from the heavy penalties which it imposes upon 
other offenders. Perhaps, then, you will allow me to point 
out in your columns, as I have already done in those of the 
Manchester Guardian, that this general impression is mistaken, 
and that the exemption clause is of doubtful service even to 
private members of Parliament let alone Ministers who invest 
in limited liability companies registered under the Companics 
Acts and interested in Government contracts. Section 3 of 
the Act runs as follows, :— 

“Provided always, and be it enacted, that nothing herein 
contained shall extend or be construed to extend to any con- 
tract agreement or commission made entered into or accepted 
by any incerporated trading company in its corporate capacity, 
nor to any company now existing or established consisting ot 
more than ten persons, where such contract agreement or 
commission shall be made entered into or accepted for the 
general benefit of such incorporation or company.” 

Now, the Act was passed in the Session of Parliament 
ended November 27th, 1781. Suppose, then, Jones,» a 
Minister and member of Parliament, has invested money in 
Smith and Co., a limited liability company, which has con- 
tracts, say, with the Admiralty, it is clear that he has not 
invested in “any company now (i.¢., in 1781) existing or esta- 
blished.” So far the exemption clause is ineffectual. He is 
clearly an offender against the Act unless this limited liability 
company formed under the Victorian Companies Acts can be 
brought under the Georgian expression “ incorporated trading 
company,” and unless the words “ now existing or established 
do not attach to ‘incorporated trading company.” Thirdly, 
even then he is not exempt, unless the contracts which make 
him directly or indirectly interested in Government business 
can be brought under the limiting expression “made .. . . 
for the general benefit of such incorporation.” In the fourth 
place, the very wording of the section makes rather strongly 
against the supposition that “ incorporated trading company ” 
is intended as a general term to cover companies. The phrase 
is represented in the last line of the section by the single word 
“incorporation "—a word which would not, it may be 
suggested, even to-day, be a natural expression for an ordinary 
joint stock or limited liability company. An “ incorporated 
trading company” meant at the time this Act was passed a 
trading company incorporated by charter or by private Act. 
Would the courts allow the Act to be rendered nugatory to the 
grave detriment of the public service by permitting limited 
liability companies then unknown and unthought of, which 
have since been registered by the thousand, to creep into the 
fold of “incorporated trading companies”? The great diffi- 
culties and cost of a private Act or a Royal Charter justitied 
the Parliament of 1781 in contemplating with equanimity the 
exemption as drafted in the Act. Moreover, the phrase is 
expressly distinguished in the section itself from a_ plain, 
ordinary “company.” Jones, toreturn to our Minister investor, 
would naturally look for safety under “ any company,” but the 
support is absolutely cut away by the words “ now existing or 
established.” 

The penalty clause seems also worthy of quotation. Every 
person offending shall for every such offence— 

“Forfeit and pay the sum of tive hundred pounds; to be 
recovered, with full costs of suit, in any of his Majesty's courts 
of record at Westminster, by any person or persons who shall 
sue for the same by any action of debt, bill, plaint, or infor- 
mation, in which no essoign, privilege, or wager of law, or 
more than one imparlance shall be allowed ; or by Summary 
complaint before the court of session in Scotland.” 

When the Act of Union was passed it became necessary 
to extend (in a geographical sense) the disqualifications for 
membership to the House of Commons, and accordingly in 
i8o1 the Act of 41 George III., c. 52, was placed upon the 
statute-book. It is entitled “An Act for declaring what 
persons shall be disabled from sitting or voting in the House 
of Commons of Great Britain and Ireland . . . ,” and 
contains a clause very much like that of the earlier Act to 
prevent persons directly or indirectly interested in contracts 
with the public service in Ireland from being members of 
Parliament. The exemption clause runs as follows :— 

“ Except persons who shall be members of any incorporated 
trading company now existing or established in Ireland, and 
consisting of more than ten persons, so far as relates to any 
contract agreement or commission which now is or shall or 
may hereafter be made entered into or accepted by such 
company in its corporate capacity for the general benefit of 
such incorporation or company.” 





Here, at any rate, the effect of the exemption clause is plain. It 
only applies to trading companies already incorporated in 18or, 
If Smith and Co. had entered into a contract with “the Com 
missioners of her Majesty’s Treasury in Ireland, or with any 
other person or persons whomsoever, for or on account of 
the public service in Ireland,” it is indisputable that a member 
of Parliament who had invested in Smith and Co. would not 
come under the exemption clause, but would be liable under 
the later Act to the loss of his seat and to a penalty of £500 a 
day for every day on which he sat and voted. Willan offender 
against the plain spirit of both Acts and the plain letter of one 
escape because the company he invests in has contracts with 
an English and not an Irish department of the public service ? 
F. W. Hirst. 


Temple, October 20, 1900. 


THE AUSTRIAN PERIL, 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sik—I can hardly agree that your Viennese correspondent 
was right in detecting in my article under the above title, 
published in your issue of the 13th, an assumption that the 
Emperor Francis Joseph was “the best possible monarch ;” 
neither can I wholly subscribe to your own remark that “he 
has proved himself almost as unfit as our own Charles I to 
handle a semi-democratic Constitution.” The Emperor has 
certainly made his mistakes: the first ten or twelve years of 
his reign were as reactionary as a narrow aristocracy and 
strenuous priesthood could make them; and the non- 
settlement of the Bohemian question is an_ indisputable 
reproach either to his political sagacity or his strength of will. 
Twice he has pushed his resolve to the very brink of federa- 
tion, and each time been forced to hark back at the noisy 
bidding of the anti-Slavists. A more resolute man might have 
done better, but Francis Joseph has done well. There have 
been times when he might almost seem to have reached 
Bagehot's ideal of what a King should be—a man of immense 
industry and moderation, whose experience as a sort of per- 
manent Secretary of State is the sheet-anchor of Minister after 
Minister and Cabinet after Cabinet. Moreover, he has made, 
for a Habsburg, a quite wonderful effort to march with the 
times. He came to the throne a pupil of Metternich in 
politics, and spiritually almost a vassal of the Holy See. He 
tound Austria a feudal State; he will leave it pretty 
much as England was before the Reform Bill. The 
fundamental liberties are secured as far as they can 
be secured in a country where race iseverything. A Constitu- 
tion, a suffrage of sorts, trial by jury, the right of public 
mecting, and freedom of the Press—he has consented to 
them all. The concordat is abolished, the serf is no longe1 
subject to the lord,and the shackles of the old trade guilds 
have been largely removed and commerce allowed more or 
less to seek its natural channels. In all this, it is true, there is 
nothing to show that Francis Joseph has learned more than 
the alphabet of modern Liberalism. But we must compare 
the Austria of to-day not with the England or United States 
of to-day, but with the Austria of 1848 ; and on this basis of 
national, rather than international, comparison one may safely 
assert that whole centugies seem to separate the Austria of 
1goo from the Austria of Metternich. 

For all this Francis Joseph deserves full credit. I think, 
too, that as an embodiment of the monarchical idea, asa ruler 
who has kept himself and his throne above the jar of party 
and racial strife, and still further entrenched his House as one 
of the few points of agreement that are common to all his 
peoples, some praise is due to him. The Habsburgs have 
produced more daring and more successful leaders, but never 
one who was more universally respected and beloved. Any 
one but a Habsburg, and any Habsburg but Francis Joseph 
would have run the risk of expulsion after Sadowa and 
Solferino. The fact that the Emperor is everywhere looked 
upon to-day as the main bulwark of the State is tribute enough 
to his aptitude for the kingly craft. 

Yours faithfully, 
S. B. 

[We think the last paragraph of our correspondent’s 
letter a very exaggerated eulogy. For “everywhere” in the 
last line but two “everywhere outside Austria” might pass. — 
Ep. SPEAKER. ] 
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REVIEWS, 


ENGLAND UNDER PROTECTOR SOMERSET. 


ENGLAND UNDER PROTECTOR SOMERSET. By A. F. Pollard 
London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co. 


* One of the few idealists who have attempted to govern 
England "—regarding power “not as an end in itself, 
but as a means to achieve ends which he was profoundly 
convinced were just and necessary—the union of 
England and Scotland, the mitigation of the hardships 
of the poorer classes, and of the severity of the laws and 
the purifying of religion,” far-sighted rather than clear- 
sighted, endowed “ with almost feminine sensitiveness,” 
yet an iconoclast “ entirely devoid of those zsthetic and 
artistic feelings with which even a Puritan like Milton 
was so deeply imbued”—lovable and in personal 
morality singularly pure, yet sharing in the rapacity of 
his age ; such is Mr. Pollard’s verdict upon the Protector 
Somerset. 

The Protector has not passed under the scrutiny of 
ten generations without suspicion or travesty. That he 
torged the signature, or at least dictated the will of 
Henry VIII., that he conspired to effect the downfall of 
the Howards, that he violated Henry’s will by his 
acceptance of the Protectorate, that he sought to 
influence Parliament by the creation or restoration of 
boroughs specially subject to Crown influence, and that 
he ruled through a clique of personal favourites, are 
common assertions. Although the genius of Mr. 
Froude exhibited in a brilliant light the amiable charac- 
teristics of the man, we are left with the impression 
of weakness, wastefulness and haste. We think of 
him as an honest Calvinist who forced religious 
change upon a reluctant people, abolished the Chantries, 
and allowed the larger part of the Chantry revenues to 
be swallowed up by the courtiers ; as the misguided 
statesman, who, not content with Henry VIII.’s demand 
for a marriage union between England and Scotland, 
revived the old claims of English suzerainty, fought the 
battle of Pinkie, and by his rash and headstrong conduct 
deferred the union between the two countries. The 
attainder and execution of Somerset’s brother, the Lord 
High Admiral of England, has cast a dark shadow upon 
the Protector’s name, and it has been doubted whether 
the charges were true, the procedure fair or the punish- 
ment just. Did not the Protector destroy his brother 
upon fabricated evidence? It is true that historians 
have not been willing to deny to Somerset a large 
measure of sympathy for agrarian grievances, but it has 
been suspected that his motives were in no slight degree 
compounded of timidity, and that his measures were 
ill considered. It is known at any rate that they led to 
his fall. 

An assistant-editor of the Dictionary of National 
Biography is not likely to be guilty of verbiage, and Mr. 
Pollard’s book is not to be valued by its weight. 
It is learned, acute, original and altogether quite 
the best work which has appeared upon the life 
of the Protector, utilising and digesting for the 
lirst time a vast mass of new material, and cha- 
racterised also by true perspective and sound judgment. 
The jury is strongly charged to acquit. It is absurd to 
suppose that Somerset should have forged a will, the 
provisions of which were unfavourable to his ambition. 
Hertford, as he then was, had no cause to love the 
Howards, but their fall was due not to him, but to 
Surrey’s ambition and to Henry’s fears. The will of 
Henry contained no prohibition of the appointment of a 
Protector, and some of its clauses may even be taken as 
authorising the action of the Council. It is true that 
Somerset was personally rapacious, but he reduced the 
household expenses of the Court, left the coinage better 
than he found it, repealed the disgraceful treason and 
heresy laws of the last reign, and inaugurated the experi- 
ment of constitutional liberty. Seven towns only were 





made boroughs by Somerset, and of these five— Wigan 
Liverpool, Peterborough, Retford and Westminster— 
were towns with a considerable and a growing popula- 
tion. The Royal Assent seems never to have been 
refused to a Bill passed by Parliament during Somerset’s 
reign. The bitterest enemies of the Protector were 
consulted by him in the Council. It is true that 
the Star Chamber is extremely active during Edward's 
reign, but while Somerset was in power the number of 
fines entered in the Acts of the Privy Council was 
diminished, and the use of the torture and_pillory 
ceased. In religious politics he was an Erastian, but 
probably not more so than most of the clergy. In 
doctrine his changes were moderate, and involved no 
violent break with the traditions of the last reign :— 

“During Somerset's administration there was nota single 
execution for any kind of religious opinion ; there was notorture, 
and the severest penalties which Somerset tolerated was the 
bearing of faggots by Anabaptists and the temporary imprison- 
ment of two Bishops for refusing to acknowledge the authority 
of his Government.” 

As forthe Chantries, Henry abolished them, and Somerset 
intended to devote the spoils to education. Pensions 
to Chantry priests and the maintenance of schools pre- 
viously attached to the Chantries, swallowed up most of 
the revenue obtained from the abolition. It was Henry 
VIII. who revived the claim to Scottish suzerainty ; 
Somerset dropped it and based his claim upon the 
treaty of 1543. His Scottish campaign is pronounced 
a necessary counterstroke to the ambition of the Guises, 
not that it was only a mere counterstroke. His motives 
were largely religious, “deep,” as Bacon would say, 
“and not vulgar,” the incorporation of the two kingdoms 
into “an empire of Great Britain,” conforming to 
“godly and Christian principles.” Scotland was to 
retain her laws and her autonomy, and free trade to be 
established between the two kingdoms. In a noble 
letter to the people of Scotland, he stated that his object 
was :— 

“Not to conquer, but to have in amitie; not to wynne by 
force, but to conciliate by love ; not to spoyle and kill, but to 
save and kepe; not to dissever and divorce, but to joyne in 
marriage from high to low, both the realmes.” 

It is remarkable that wherever the English armies went, 
monasteries were dissolved and Bibles set up in the 
churches. Mr. Pollard thinks that the Lord Admiral 
deserves little sympathy, and that though the Protector 
should not have allowed his brother to be executed, he 
was acting conscientiously in what he conceived to be 
the interest of the State. Of his disinterestedness in 
the matter of agrarian policy there can be no question. 
His measures were sober enough, his aims those which 
had been professed by the last two Kings of England, 
but he had against him the landed aristocracy which 
ruled the Council and the Parliament, and that was fatal. 
With a wider franchise he might have defied Warwick, 
cured the social evil, and averted from England the 
period of extravagances, Protestant and Catholic. As it 
was he fell a martyr to high aims, over vehemently pur- 
sued, half a statesman and half a hero. 


H. L. F. 





ECONOMIC CRISES. 


Economic Crises, By Edward D, Jones, Ph.D. New York : The 
Macmillan Company. 


Dr. JONES has succeeded in escaping the traps which 
usually catch students of crises and the trade depres- 
sions associated with them. Though he recognises the 
psychical factors of ignorance, over-confidence and 
recklessness which aggravate the industrial disorder, 
and has some shrewd remarks upon the infectious 
nature of the business world in relation to credit and 
speculative conduct, he never forgets that the root issue 
is to be sought not in the minds of men, but in the 
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movements of industrial wealth. The over-confidence 
which is commonly accepted as a cause is itself primarily 
a result of certain changes in the quantities of goods 
offered for sale and bought. A crisis is distinctively “a 
disturbance of the equilibrium of supply and demand.” 
Dr. Jones insists upon going behind the monetary or 
book-keeping explanation to the facts of industry, 
rightly regarding the direct influence of gold and silver 
as of very secondary importance. The most valuable 
part of his book is that which claims for Rodbertus the 
merit of offering the first clear analysis of the nature ot 
a crisis and sets forth the essential features of that 
analysis with illustrations from more modern industry. 
The failure of consumption to keep full pace with the 
rapid increase of supply due to modern methods of pro- 
duction is the direct economic cause of the congestion 
of markets which issues in a crisis. This recurrence 
of a state which is rightly described as under-con- 
sumption (involving the temporary existence of an 
actual general over-production or glut of com- 
modities) is in part attributable to the ignorance of 
individual producers and to the larger share which 
essentially irregular and incalculable foreign markets 
play in modern industry. The vast output of modern 
machinery seems to force industrial nations constantly to 
seek new markets among the less advanced nations and 
to fight for these markets with their trade competitors. 
Dr. Jones, following Rodbertus, holds that this is not 
inherent in the nature of modern industry, but arises 
from a defect in the distribution of wealth among the 
classes which take part in the production. Following 
the analysis of his master, he finds it “ an historical fact 
that the productivity of labour has increased more 
rapidly than have wages,” the result being that an 
increasing proportion of the consuming power passes 
into the hands of the classes who, having already 
satisfied their more urgent needs, endeavour to save and 
apply as capital a larger proportion than is economically 
required, while the workers who would gladly apply in 
increased demand for commodities a larger income are 
stinted of consuming power. Mal-distribution causes 
over-saving, not on the part of individuals but ot society 
as a whole, excess of saving causes periods of over-pro- 
duction and glut which culminate in “crises” and are 
followed by periods of depression in which capital and 
labour alike are unemployed. ‘This is, as | understand it, 
the theory of crisis accepted by Dr. Jones, and it is a 
radically sound one, though English economists, misled 
chiefly by Mill’s Fundamental Propositions on Capital, are 
slow to accept it. 

Two interesting chapters deal with “The Perio- 
dicity of Crises” and with the functions of credit and 
speculation, the latter chapter containing some acute 
remarks upon the difference between gambling and 
legitimate speculation. 


J. AL HL 





SHAFTESBURY’S CHARACTERISTICS. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF MEN, MANNERS, OPINIONS, TIMES, &C. By the 
Right Honourable Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury. Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by John M. Robertson. London : 
Grant Richards. 


Tue Earl himself in his lifetime determined which of 
his essays should be collected under the above title. 
They are the Letter concerning Enthusiasm, Essay on 
the Freedom of Wit and Humour, Advice to an Author, 
Inquiry concerning Virtue or Merit, the Moralists, 
Miscellaneous Reflections. Mr. Robertson defends the 
reprint of the work by citing the testimony of various 
authorities who helped to give Shaftesbury his vogue 
either in his own short life or during the succeeding 
generation. He ends his introductory essay, the 








interest of which is chiefly on its historical side, wit 
the words :— 

“In an age of mostly restrictive and pedestrian artistic ideals, 
and of thinking that was apt to be splenetic when it was not 
commonplace, Shaftesbury rises, despite his zesthetic chains, 
to intellectual levels of serenity and sincerity where, though 
aliens and predecessors may transcend him, no English con- 
temporary stands by his side—not the exasperated Swift, nor 
the otherwise embittered Berkeley, who stands on cloudier 
heights ; and not the esteemed Addison, whose ideas are to-day 
so entirely negligible.” 

To understand why Shaftesbury is not read to-day 
it is not a bad thing to compare him with Berkeley, but 
hardly after the manner of Mr. Robertson. Berkeley is 
not read generally but by the student of philosophy, as 
he is more purely a philosopher than Shaftesbury was. 
Shaftesbury wrote on a greater number of topics —e.g., 
on wsthetics, wherein Mr. Robertson claims that he 
influenced Kant. He is not, however, like Berkeley, the 
link in a philosophical chain which cannot be dropped 
out. Pure metaphysics is not his forte, theories of 
knowledge do not interest him; he is only a meta- 
physician so far as the interests of the moralist compel 
him to be one. It is a pity that before writing his 
appreciation of Shaftesbury Mr. Robertson had not 
before him the philosophical remains recently edited by 
Mr. Rand. Those writings inevitably suggest the 
retlection of Mr. Rand, that there was a community of 
nature between Shaftesbury and the great stoics of-the 
Roman Empire, Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus. The 
“ philosophical regimen,” as Mr. Rand calls it, is dotted 
with quotations from each of these two writers, and 
could only have been written by a man saturated with 
Marcus Aurelius. Hence, it surprises us that in the 
“characteristics” there are so few references to the 
Stoic Emperor: and Mr. Robertson has not thought it 
necessary to give any prominence to Shaftesbury’s 
affinity to the Stoics. It is easy to ‘overdo the seecls for 
the “ origines” of such a philosophy as Shaftesbury’s. 
Given such a temperament as his, with the opportunity 
of cultivating his mind by means of the ancient classics, 
the rest seems to follow. This observation applies 
further to Mr. Robertson’s discernment of certain obli- 
gations to Spinoza, especially in the inquiry concerning 
virtue or merit :— 

“Now that Shaftesbury should at the age of eighteen have 
produced from his own meditations a finished and formal philo- 
sophical treatise, of which the theses were capable of influencing 
European thought for a century, would be an extravagant 
assumption. It is morally certain that his main doctrines, and as 
a matter of fact they are nearly all explicit or implicit in Spinoza, 
whose teaching Shaftesbury was sure to hear of in his sojourn 
in Holland in 1698, ii he had not studied it before. . . . . It 
seems regrettable that he himself should never have avowed 
his chief sources . . . . as regards Spinoza he probably 
had cause to apprehend being specially attacked as atheistic if 
he professed any agreement with the great Jew, since his 
Inquiry seems to have been actually so stigmatised.” 

If Shaftesbury waited to acquire Spinozist teaching 
during his visit to Holland in 1698 before writing the 
Inquiry, he did not compose that work when he was 
eighteen, having been born in 1771. With Spinoza’s 
metaphysical doctrine of substance, at once intelligent 
and extended, Shaftesbury does not appear to have had 
any sympathy, hts doctrine apparently being the 
ordinary spiritualism, which sees a mind within and 
behind things. The doctrine on which he lays so much 
stress, that virtue does not bring happiness as a foreign 
consequence, but that it is happiness, is one which 
he may have derived from Aristotle or the Stoics as 
easily as from Spinoza. It may be noticed in passing 
that probably this doctrine, more than anything else, 
caused the orthodox to suspect him of atheism. Quite 
Stoical, again, was his view of the harmony between 
man and Nature. This led him to dissent so vehemently 
from Hobbes and, in a less degree, from Locke, who 
were both inclined to find the basis of morality in con- 
vention. It was Shaftesbury in particular who, by way 
of correcting the one-sided psychology appealed to by 
Hobbes in support of his caricature of man in a state of 
nature, insisted on the natural character of all those 
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social instincts which Hobbes affected to regard as 
merely imposed on the original and selfish elements in 
man. Locke did not agree with Hobbes’ degraded 
estimate of humanity, but, in making morality depend 
on the fial of God, he introduced a notion of externality 
which offended Shaftesbury. How far the latter was 
justified in inferring that Locke's phraseology implied 
that morality was not one and eternal is another 
question ; but we can readily conceive that Shaftesbury 
would have been conciliated if Locke had used some 
such phrase as Spinoza’s about certain effects flowing as 
necessary consequences from the nature of God. 

Apart from its philosophical importance, the 
Moralists deserves a word in respect of its form. 
Setting aside Berkeley’s dialogues, it has in it more of 
the freshness and dramatic quality of Plato’s dialogues 
than most English works of the kind. In dialectical 
subtlety and in conciseness it is far inferior either to 
Berkeley or Plato. The other essays included in the 
collection are less strictly philosophical: they suffer 
from the diffuseness of all Shaftesbury’s writing. It 
is alternately impossible to see either wood or trees. Of 
the soliloquy or Advice to an Author it is in particular 
difficult to say what it is all about. There are some 
interesting reflections on Greek literature, in the course 
of which Aristotle is at one time classed among “ con- 
siderable wits”’ and at another called the “ greatest of 
critics.” The Letter on Enthusiasm has some outspoken 
speculations on the effect of treating religion with 
ridicule instead of persecution :— 

“I believe our great and learned Apostle found less advantage 
from the easy treatment of his Athenian antagonists than from 
the surly and curst spirit of the most persecuting Jewish cities.” 
“I never heard that the ancient heathens were so well advised 
in their ill purpose of suppressing the Christian religion in its 
first rise,as to make use, at any time, of this Bart’lemy Fair 
method.” 

It cannot excite surprise if this kind of discussion, inter- 
spersed with discouraging speeches against those enthu- 
siasts or fanatics who seek martyrdom, was not received 
too favourably by the orthodox two hundred years ago. 
In conclusion, a protest seems necessary against the 
sneering tone in which Mr. Robertson speaks of 
Berkeley through the whole of his introductory essay. 
Berkeley showed that it was possible at once to be a 
Bishop and a philosopher. 


H. M. C. 





HOW THE CHURCH STANDS TO-DAY, 


THE CRISIS IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. By the Rev. W. E. 
Bowen. With an Introduction by the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies. 
London: Nisbet and Co. 


Mr. Bowen’s book is a typical and almost symbolic 
publication. It is calculated to impress on the mind 
the irrevocable conviction that the Church crisis has 
reached a stage in which no alternative remains except 
that between disestablishment and a sudden and dis- 
turbing irruption of Christian charity. Between these 
two neither side is likely to hesitate and the Establish- 
ment is, we fear, doomed. We say we fear it because 
it is not without regret that we see any historic com- 
promise which has long subsisted on common sense 
giving way under the assaults of logic. But, however 
much one may defend an anomaly so long as it is 
sympathetically and rationally interpreted, it is ridiculous 
to sound the praises of its practicality while a host of 
insane mathematicians are busily engaged in working it 
to a reductio ad absurdum. Mr. Llewelyn Davies, in an 
able introduction which he contributes to Mr. Bowen's 
volume, says plausibly in reply to the charge of “ perse- 
cution ” brought against Protestants :— 
“IT have always thought that the comprehensiveness of our 
Church consisted not in its being a Liberty Hall in which every 
clergyman was free to deprave its doctrine and discipline as he 


pleased, but in the fact that its doctrine and discipline were 
themselves comprehensive.” 


L.of C. 


The distinction is sound and logical, but we doubt 
whether it is accurate or complete in the particular case. 
It is not true that the Anglican form is a lucid and 
systematic latitudinarian scheme marked out in wide 
but clear divisions. The problem chiefly arises from 
the complex mosaic of forms found in the Prayer-book. 
Upon the whole, the nobler and more popular parts of 
our Prayer-book are rather High Church than Low. 
But it is foolish to maintain (as is done by some 
ritualists) that the Prayer-book is entirely Tractarian 
when the greatest of the Tractarians defended their 
acceptation of certain Articles by interpretations which 
they did not pretend were natural or obvious. And the 
liberty of the Church has not, as a matter of fact, rested 
on a scientific scheme of comprehensiveness, but on a 
compromise founded on the impossibility either of 
altering or of pressing too hard an august and beautiful 
but archaic and perplexing system. All sections have 
felt their position anomalous in something and the pro- 
verbial pot and kettle have been our chief vessels of 
salvation. Now it is obvious that one of these English 
compromises of ours cannot exist an instant after two 
formidable sections set to work to argue about it. If a 
Judge were to insist on the bodily appearance of John 
Doe and Richard Roe, nothing would remain to be done 
except to explain to him the unique and delicate 
character of those gentlemen and to remove them from 
our legal system. If the Queen, in the exercise of her 
indisputable legal rights, were to pardon all the 
murderers and make them peers, nothing could be done 
except to abolish the Monarchy. It does not follow, 
however, that we should not regret having to do so; 
and we may all as Englishmen look back with pride at 
the great experiment of a tolerant National Church, 
even if it has failed at last. 

Mr. Bowen’s book, which is written from the 
moderate Protestant standpoint, is a peculiar example 
of what we may be permitted without offence to call 
degeneration in the course of 300 pages. It opens with 
an estimate of the good and evil in the Oxford Move- 
ment, which is not only just and thoughtful, but 
genuinely original ; its thesis that Tractarianism was in 
its highest function a somewhat austere moral move- 
ment, an almost Puritanic protest against slovenly and 
luxurious religion, is a ray of honest historic daylight. 
But instead of pursuing the high and fruitful work ot 
disentangling the spiritual and essential from the irrele- 
vant and malicious in this controversy, he turns the latter 
part of his book into the familiar Kensit catalogue of 
horrible revelations in high life, a mass of barren and 
bitter anecdotes which only serve to remind us, if they are 
untrue, that there are a great many liars in the world, if they 
are true, that there are a great many repulsive lunatics. 
There may be “ Catholics” (we leave the matter to the 
police) who tlog nuns almost to death, but that is no 
reason for flogging the subject to death also, as if it had 
anything to do with the two theories of ecclesiastical 
history. There may be “Catholics” who teach 
children that the Dissenters found “little sham 
churches” which the Holy Ghost never inspires, 
but we are prevented from admitting this into the 
Church controversy by our firm conviction that 
Canon Gore or Canon MacColl would regard the 
view of Dissenters with as much contempt as we do. 
Our own definite and even earnest opinion is that this 
discussion will never have either profit or solution until 
each party respectively abandons identifying Protes- 
tantism with Mr. Kensit or Catholicism with the idiots 
above mentioned, and, frankly, admits the really interest- 
ing historic fact that Catholicism and Protestantism are 
two moral and intellectual forces standing for tendencies 
that are as old as life and equally worth living. Catho- 
licism stands for the instinct, for clothing the unutterable 
in noble systems, enduring images and worthy language, 
Protestantism for the recurrent necessity of rending the 
loveliest veils and refreshing human nature in the 
terrible simplicity of monotheism. But from this view 
one very obvious deduction follows, which has a very 
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clear bearing on a book like that of Mr. Bowen. It is 
not common sense to suppose that the adherents of 
Protestantism, the glory of which is in a certain im- 
patience of formulae, will be as good authorities upon 
rites and ceremonies as the people who regard them as 
of vast importance. A plain man ts within his rights in 
expressing an indifference to heraldry, but it he begins 
to argue about it it is not improbable that he will put 
metal on metal and call a chevron a bend. Now the 
evil genius of most Protestants in this discussion 
has been ignorance: they do not understand the 
facts of the case as the party who are immersed 
in ecclesiastical history understands them. And this 
has given rise to the fault which hag-rides the work 
of Mr. Bowen and Mr. Llewelyn Davies, a fault 
that has dwarfed and vulgarised militant Protes- 
tantism to a degree inconceivable, and which we will 
venture to call the idolatrous tendency of Protestantism. 
The ignorant Protestants and the ignorant Catholics are 
the only people who worship stocks and stones, for the 
former think a dead stick diabolic and the latter holy. 
If the gods of the heathen are stone and brass the same 
must be said the devils of Mr. Kensit. This extra 
ordinary tendency to quote material objects as if they 
were sinful in themselves, to whisper in an awe-struck 
voice arumour of the presence of certain candles or 
pictures as if the candles were stolen or the pictures 
pornographic is one of the worst results of the grotesque 
seriousness of which we speak. Mr. Llewelyn Davies, 
for example, says in his preface not that there is con- 
fession in the Church, but that there are “ confessional- 
boxes,” and from the manner in which these objects 
are often spoken of, one would imagine that a con- 
fessional-box was something like a musical-box, an 
ingenious piece of clock-work which confessed and 
absolved a man by machinery, and without which it was 
impossible for a confessor to ply his trade. As a matter 
of fact, a confessional-box bears the same relation 
to confession that a bathing-machine bears to bath- 
ing; it makes it slightly safer and more decorous. 
As bathing would exist everywhere if there were 
no machines, so confession would, as things stand, 
exist if there were no boxes. The real trouble 
is that those who embark on the genuinely neces- 
sary work of attacking the evils of ritualism get no 
further than these material symbols, and never realise 
the real problem. The real problem of confession, for 
example, may be stated in three short sentences, and it 
has nothing to do with boxes. The Prayer-book leaves 
the matter entirely to the layman, saying that, if he is 
unable to quiet his conscience, he shall come to con- 
fession. This obviously does not contemplate, and by 
implication discourages, the idea of universal systematic 
confession. But, if there be a strong movement among 
the laity for such systematic confession, how can such 
systematic confession be stopped in a free country? No 
one has any right to say that every member of a vast 
crowd is not at a particular psychological crisis. If any 
Protestant writer can really solve this problem of the 
letter and the spirit, he will do more than we can. 

Let us take another example from Mr. Bowen's 
pages—the passage which he quotes from the letters of 
Pusey, in which that great man discusses self-tlagella- 
tion, describes a scourge “of a very sacred character ” 
with five lashes, discusses the parts of his anatomy, 
lungs, &c., on which it was safe to employ it, and goes 
into the matter of hair shirts like a man choosing waist- 
coats. The passage is, to a healthy man, somewhat 
emetic. But we think that Mr. Bowen is yielding 
again to Kensitite materialism in imagining that it is the 
mere use of a rod that seems unworthy of Pusey. His 
self-discipline was probably neither more voluntary 
nor more painful than that of an ordinary young 
man who nearly bursts a blood-vessel in his college boat. 
What disgusts us is the lower spirit of Catholicism, the 
spirit of mysteries and minutiae, the solemn treatment 
of inane details, the tendency of all doors to lead inwards 
and none outwards. Pusey discussing various expe 


dients of bodily discomfort represents the ugly side of 
poetic and inexhaustible Catholicism, just as the ugly 
side of the simplicity and centrality of Protestantism 
is represented by the cant and monotony of the ecstatic 
bore who asks innumerable strangers if they have found 
Jesus. Nothing will ever come of this controversy 
until these two religious tendencies are recognised ; 
things that are essential always, and which on the 
highest plane are not even inconsistent. When a voice 
from the Bible says, “ Will God be pleased with the fat 
of rams . . . . shall I give my firstborn for my 
transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my 
soul?” in that voice speaks the highest red of Protes- 
tantism. When a voice says, “ Shall I ofter to the Lord 
that which costs me nothing ?” in that voice speaks the 
highest spirit of C: ttholicism. And if Mr. Bowen and 
his friends grow impatiet it with such hymnal phraseology 
as “ O, Sweet Sacrament!” just as his opponents grow 
impatient with, ‘“ Give us the blood of the Lamb!” can 
they not both remember that religion is a secret passion 
audaciously made public ; it is not strange if its hymns 
have something of the splendid folly of love-letters? 
Can we not make one more effort to solve this riddle by 
the introduction of Christianity ? 





A GREAT MASTER IN) TWO SENSES. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON : A BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL Stupy. By 
Clara Linklater Thomson. London : Horace Marshall and Son. 


Ir may be well at the outset to justify on behalf of 

Samuel Richardson such a claim. He was Master of 

the Stationers’ Company—surely the greatest that prosaic 

corporation has ever known—and he was a great Maste 

of Romance, a veritable pioneer in English fiction. 
Carlyle, in one of his sardonic moods, declared that 
nothing outside the Newgate Calendar was sadder 
reading than the biography of a man of letters ; and 
when due allowance is made for rhetorical exaggeration 
it is impossible to ignore the substantial truth of such an 
assertion. Richardson represents the exception to the 
rule, for he contrived to flourish in the dull Georgian 
era, When Johnson and Goldsmith narrowly escaped 
starvation. There isnothing heroic about the man ; he was 
a rank sentimentalist and a bit of a prig, who kept un- 
ruftled through all his days a sleek admiration of himself. 

Heaven knows whether he had literary aspirations in 
his youth ; but if such was the case there was nothing 
headlong in his pursuit of fame. Authors by profession 
are apt to give hostages to fortune in a reckless fashion. 
They are seldom methodical, not often thrifty, take short 
views of life in other than the prudential sense, and 
cheat themselves, by way of airy amend, by building 
castles in Spain. Richardson followed another, and 
in his case at least, a more excellent way. He did not 
believe in the empty pocket as an incentive to genius, 
therefore he rigidly minded his own business, which 
was that of a printer, and worked overtime in a way 
which any trades union now in the land would regard 
as scandalous. He was plodding, methodical, shrewd, 
and what they call north of the Tweed, pawky. His 
employer described this unconventional youth as_ the 
“ pillar of his house,” and in due course, like Hogarth’s 
model apprentice, Richardson married his master’s 
daughter. There is no need here to follow the smooth 
story of his outward fortunes, either before or after he 
established himself as a prosperous master-printer in 
Salisbury Square, and through Mr. Speaker Onslow’s 
good offices obtained the printing of the Journals of the 
House of Commons. Richardson, as a master-printer, 
gained the reputation of an honourable, punctual man of 
business. He certainly feathered his nest—a spacious 
“rural retreat” away from the bustle of the Strand and 
the importunity of Grub Street. Let it never be for 
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gotten that he once lent Dr. Johnson six guineas to save 
him from the indignity of arrest for debt, and that he 
did not turn a deaf ear when Oliver Goldsmith, then a 
young Irishman out-of-elbows, meekly sought the lowly 
appointment of reader for the press. Richardson, if 
tradition can be trusted, had a pleasant trick of bringing 
his journeymen up to time in the morning. He used to 
hide overnight half-a-crown amongst the type, and, of 
course, it was a case of first come first served. The 
shrewd kindliness of the man leaps to light in that as 
well as in many another little incident in his career. So 
much for the Master of the Stationers’ Company, who 
sat at its feasts not exactly like a skeleton—he was too 
plump for that—but as a dyspeptic who dared not 
trespass at his peril. It is time, however, to turn— 
though not without a word of hearty acknowledgment 
to Miss Clara Thomson, who has sketched the man 
deftly—with due regard to his foibles as well as his 
virtues, from Richardson the printer to Richardson the 
novelist. The monograph before us is luminous and 
finely poised in its estimates, critical in its methods, and 
well equipped as to facts. 

If the printer of the Journals of the House of 
Commons plodded his way to fortune, the author of 
Pamela, on his own showing, stumbled by chance 
on fame. Richardson was fifty when he began to 
coin his experience of life in response to the request 
of two  booksellers—Rivington and Osborne—who 
wished for a little volume of an improving sort 
cast in the shape of letters, as an aid to the inter- 
pretation of duty for country readers in general, and 
inexperienced girls in particular. Out of this sprang 
the first great novel of manners in English literature in 
the form of a sheaf of connected Letters. The success 
of the book—it appeared in 1740—was instant. There 
is a quaint allusion to it in a note in the Gentleman's 
Magazine of January, 1741, and, to borrow a homely 
phrase, it speaks volumes as to the public appreciation 
in an epoch which scarcely knew the novel at all and 
had no businesslike wholesale purveyors of literary 
delicacies like our own renowned Mudie and Smith to 
push such wares, whether excellent or meretricious, on 
a more or less eager world :— 

“ Several encomiums ona series of Familiar Letters, published 
last month, entitled ‘Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded,’ came too 
late for this magazine, and we believe there will be little occa- 
sion for inserting them in our next, because a second edition 
will then come out to supply the demands of the country, it 
being judged in town as great a sign of want of curiosity not 
to have read Pamela as not to have seen the French and Italian 
dancers.” 

It would be easy to cite other and even more picturesque 
tributes to a success which was won without a struggle, 
but that would lead us far beyond the limits of a para- 
graph, and there is no need for the advertisement of a 
classic any more than for the discussion of Richardson’s 
place in the evolution of the English novel. Eight 
years later Clarissa conquered a still wider audience, and 
then, after an interval ot five years, Sir Charles Grandison, 
with his courtly manners, took the world by storm. 
People had leisure in those days to explore what has 
been finely called the “vast and solid labyrinth” of 
Richardson’s intrigue. He held upthe mirror to phases 
of society which were then easily recognised, though to 
us they seem strangely mannered and half unreal. 
Richardson’s morality, as these pages show, is not 
always above criticism ; in fact, that is a mild way of 
hinting at its shortcomings. Miss Thomson does well 
to insist that in Pamela a certificate of marriage is 
transformed into a certificate of good character for one 
of the most vicious heroes ever presented, and the minor 
moralities of life—no less than the major—are often set 
at defiance. Sentimental analysis is pushed to the 
breaking point in Pamela and Fielding had an easy 
task in holding up such a picture to scorn. Horace 
Walpole affected to think Clarissa and Sir Charles 
Grandison little better than “deplorably tedious 
lamentations.” Always a snob and a cynic, Walpole 
sneered at pictures of society “ conceived by a book- 


seller” and romances “spiritualised by a Methodist 
teacher.” Satirical descriptions which are about as near 
the truth as Macaulay’s extravagant bathos on the 
other side that no writings save those of Shakespeare 
“show more profound knowledge of the human heart.” 
Richardson’s own platitudes are numberless, and they 
irritate not merely because their name is legion, but also 
through the shallow plausibility which gives them, to 
the ear, a momentary success. But his occasional 
epigrams are another matter, for they often coin into a 
hard, cleanly cut phrase the wisdom of life. As for his 
novels they are fashioned by the unequal hands of a 
great master, and the best of them, Clarissa, is an 
immortal creation—one of the books which, in essence 
at least, holds the secret of eternal youth. 


Stuart J. REID. 





SOUTH AFRICAN POLITICS. 


THE SETTLEMENT AFTER THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. By M. J. 
Farrelly. London: Macmillan and Co, 


Dr. FARRELLY’s book is badly named. It is a discussion 
of the rights and wrongs in the South African contro- 
versy rather than a detailed analysis of the problem of 
settlement. And, regarded as retrospect or as con- 
structive suggestion, it is disappointing. An apologist 
of the war, if he is to satisfy the critics who maintain 
the nationalist theory of morality, must prove either 
(1) that the grievances of the Outlanders were so grave 
as to justify interference in the internal affairs of a State 
which we had acknowledged to be independent, or 
(2) that the Boers were nourishing aggressive designs 
and conspiring against the British Empire in South 
Africa. Dr. Farrelly has had special opportunities for 
investigation, as he was for some time adviser to the 
Transvaal Government, and we might expect from him, 
if from any one, final and conclusive proof of those 
charges which have elsewhere been vaguely asserted. 
But Dr. Farrelly has no more positive evidence than 
any one else. 

Before examining Dr. Farrelly’s treatment of con- 
temporary African politics, it is interesting to note his 
review of Imperial policy in the past. No doubt the 
constant changes of mind at home on such questions as 
the native question have done a great deal of harm in 
South Africa. They were misrepresented, as we pointed 
out at the time, in Mr. Reitz’ book, A Century of Wrong, and 
Dr. Farrelly says a great deal that is true and instructive 
in discussing them. But Dr. Farrelly falls into an error 
which we have noticed elsewhere when he claims Dutch 
gratitude for our war with the natives. We did not 
undertake the Zulu war to oblige the Dutch. As long 
as the Boers owned the Transvaal we took the side of the 
Zulus in their quarrel with the Boers. It afterwards 
suited the policy of our High Commissioner to quarrel 
on our own account with the Zulus. And some of our 
later wars with the Matabele were of no service to any- 
body except to Mr. Rhodes and his foreign associates. 
Dr. Farrelly has some cheap sneers for the “ Manchester 
School,” who, he says, have not yet learned that trade 
follows the flag. One does not need to belong to the 
“Manchester School” to see through the ridiculous 
fallacy that it follows, because Mr. Rhodes once got 
an order for rails to be made in Wales for a rail- 
way in Rhodesia, that expansion pays for itself 
in increased trade. All our economic experi- 
ence, since the days of Cobden and Bright, goes 
to show that that particular aphorism of the “ Man- 
chester School” is unassailable. Dr. Farrelly has, 
of course, nothing but contempt for Mr. Gladstone 
and the people whom he calls “ Little Englanders,” who 
think “ that the Empire must always be wrong.” If to 
disagree with the Government of the day, or its repre- 
sentative, is to argue that “the Empire must always be 
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wrong,” what has Dr. Farrelly to say of the critics of 
the foreign policy of the Government when the Govern- 
ment happens to be Liberal? We heard very little of 
this doctrine from Conservatives when Mr. Gladstone 
was Prime Minister ; but nobody would pretend that 
criticism was then either rare or restrained. Dr. Farrelly 
carries Mr. Chamberlain’s electioneering theories so far 
as solemnly to assure us that the Boers took notice of 
Mr. Morley’s prophecy that in any great war the 
Colonies “would cut the painter.” If it is true that 
“the Boers, Government and people, genuinely believed 
that mammon-worship had killed patriotism in England,” 
is it more probable that they took their impressions of 
English character from an obiter dictum of an English 
statesman than that they took it from the habits and 
manner of soi-disant Englishmen whom they saw every 
day of their lives? Dr. Farrelly’s account of Boer 
impressions is rather hard on the Outlanders. An 
interesting point in Dr. Farrelly’s historical retrospect 
is his confirmation of Mr. Bryce’s statement at Aberdeen, 
that the late Liberal Government scored a very import- 
ant point against the Transvaal—an achievement of 
which we should have heard a great deal from our 
advertising Colonial Secretary if it had been the work 
of the present Government, but of which very little was 
said :— 

‘ Between the Transvaal and the Indian Ocean, and between 
the Portuguese of Delagoa Bay and the British Colony of 
Natal, stretched a narrow strip of land called Amatongaland, 
in the occupation of some Kaffir chiefs, and not yet annexed 
by any European Power. Now, the Conventions of both 
Pretoria and London of 1881 and 1884 expressly provide that 
no treaties could be made by the Transvaal with native chiefs 
to the east or west of the Republic without the express consent 
of the Imperial Government In return, therefore, for his 
promise to support the British Chartered Company in their 
establishing of law and order in Rhodesia, the President 
obtained the consent of the Imperial Government, embodied in 
the Swaziland Convention of 1890, to his taking over, in full 
sovereignty, a strip of land reaching from the Eastern border 
of the Transvaal to the Indian Ocean at Kosi Bay. The Con- 
vention stipulated that the strip of land was for the construc- 
tion of arailway, which had to be completed within three years. 
In 1894 anew Convention of Swaziland was negotiated, chiefly 
for the purpose of obtaining the annexation of Swaziland to the 
Transvaal ; but the President, with a strange lack of his usual 
foresight, omitted to include in its provisions a continuation of 
the agreement with the Imperial Government relative to the 
strip of land in sovereignty and the railway to Kosi Bay. 
It is understood that he intended to have it embodied in a 
separate Convention. 

“ Nevertheless, the promise of the Republic to aid the British 
Chartered Company in Rhodesia was repeated in the Swaziland 
Convention of 1894. Soon after this period, as the term of 
three years had expired, the Imperial Government took a step, 
seemingly of very slight importance, consisting in the annexa- 
tion to the Imperial Crown of the worthless slip of territory of 
Amatongaland, whereupon the two Dutch Republics were com- 
pletely hemmed in by British territory, and the President's 
dream of his port on the Indian Ocean became no longer 
realisable by peaceable means.” 

Dr. Farrelly’s investigation of the Outlanders’ 
grievance takes the convenient form of a presentation 
hrst of the case of the Outlander, and secondly of that 
of the Boer. The latter chapter is an extremely fair- 
minded statement for the defence, so fair-minded as to 
be completely convincing, not to persons who think they 
only have to prove that the Outlanders had grievances, 
but to those who recognise that to justify forcible inter- 
vention, those grievances must be shown to have been 
intolerable. What is surprising is that with such a 
chapter as Chapter XV. in the book Dr. Farrelly should 
have elsewhere associated himself with the view of the 
spokesman of the Jew capitalists. Mr. Fitzpatrick did 
his duty by Wernher and Beit; but Dr. Farrelly has 
shown in Chapter XV. that he cansee the situation in the 
Transvaal through other spectacles than those of the 
foreign millionaires. It is curious, by the way, that it 
did not occur to the Boers, who are represented in this 
book and elsewhere as absorbing English opinion and 
appreciating political differences here so readily, that 
almost every point in the indictment against the laws 
relating to the Press and the right of public meeting 
in the Transvaal could be paralleled from the 


Unionist administration of Ireland within the last 
four months. The proclaiming of meetings and the 
suppression of newspapers are curious grounds of 
complaint from a Government which proclaimed 
meetings in Ireland last summer, and, as Mr. Yeats 
pointed out in this paper, suppressed a newspaper in 
Dublin on account of itsiviewsonthewar. Dr. Farrelly’s 
version of the Edgar case is certainly at variance with 
the official accounts. 

On the subject of the great conspiracy Dr. Farrelly 
adds nothing to our ignorance. It has long ago been 
pointed out that the Boers would have liked to extend 
their territories, and some of them to have a seaport ; 
but such ambitions are no evidence of a desire to repel 
the British, and they had been finally thwarted years 
before the outbreak of war. There is, indeed, a 
dramatic story of a conversation between Dr. Farrelly 
and a friend who afterwards held office in the Orange 
Free State :— 

“On a May day of 1891 I was in the garden of the Middle 
Temple when I first heard of—but did not realise its terrible 
meaning—the Young Africander ideal. A friend of mine was 
with me, and we were speaking on one aspect of the Law of 
Nations, on which I have always been interested—the race 
limits of International Law—the extent to which our rules of 
international conduct are applicable to savages and savage 
warfare, or to the peoples of Eastern civilisations—Indian or 
Chinese or Japanese. I hold that they are quite inapplicable, 
being the retlex of the consciousness of the white race of 
Europe. I referred to the manner in which the great groups 
of peoples were becoming greater—the consolidation of France 
from the warring provinces of Brittany and Burgundy and 
Gascony and the Isle de France ; of the almost completed consoli- 
dation of the German-speaking peoples ; of the vast sweep of the 
Russian autocracy ; of the wondrous stretch of the United States 
of America ; and last, and not least, of our world-wide Empire, 
and of how closely we are approximating to the political fusion 
of the dominant race of Europe, almost realised in the Roman 
Empire; and how with each step towards that fusion the 
inapplicability of our laws of conduct, national and inter- 
national, outside our own race, tends to become plainer, until 
at last it would become so plain that no one would conceive 
these laws as even remotely to relate to European dealings 
with Kaffir or non-European. The pressure of the non- 
European must inevitably tend in the direction of consolidation, 
and, therefore, of the elimination of particularist national or 
rather tribal ideas, among the European race the world over. 
My friend, who is of an old Huguenot name and a lawyer of 
the Temple, said: ‘ You are speaking of the Millennium ; 
in South Africa we shall drive the British into the sea.’ ” 

It is not difficult to imagine what an Englishman con- 
versing with a Frenchman in Paris, or a German in 
Berlin, would have answered if his friend had explained, 
by the aid of metaphors from astrology and false 
analogies from Roman history that English nationalism 
was destined to be absorbed in a great world-wide French 
or German Empire! Dr. Farrelly speaks of the anti- 
British tone of the Dutch Press in the two Republics, 
but he never refers to the Chartered Press, although, as 
he quotes Mr. Hobson more than once, he must be 
aware of the facts about Mr. Rhodes’ use of newspapers 
to create racial strife. Mr. Rhodes, indeed, plays a far 
smaller part in these pages than he is entitled to. Dr. 
Farrelly admits the danger of a great foreign capitalist 
tyranny in South Africa, but he thinks it will be averted : 
a rather sanguine view, in the light of Sir Alfred 
Milner’s recent appointments. Dr. Farrelly’s chief 
hope for the future is based on his faith in British 
immigration ; an expectation which few who know the 
country share with him. 


L. 





FICTION, 


TOMMY AND GRIZEL. By J. M. Barrie. London: Cassell and Co. 


Tommy has certainly founda way. He has killed him- 
self and written his own biography. It is all very well 
to say, as Mr. Barrie does of his death, “ A way is found 
for Tommy.” No,no. Tommy found the way himself. 
How can Mr, Barrie know that Tommy’s last reflection 
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was “Serves me right”? Only Tommy knows that— 
for certain; and there is no guesswork about this 
biography. 

The truth is that Mr. Sandys did not die in the 
exceedingly Tommylike fashion described in this book. 
He died of pneumonia early in the Eighties. He had 
caught a chill through going out without his coat on, 
a habit of his despite Grizel’s continual warnings. You 
can guess how Grizel nursed him, but it was of no 
avail, He had lung trouble, you will remember, and he 
was not long a-dying. Ido not recollect what his last 
words were. I am not sure that Iever knew. I am 
not even quite certain that this was the way he died. 
He may be alive yet. 

Any way, you say, the thing was in the papers in 
1875, and, if it was then described differently to what it 
is in Tommy and Grizel, Mr. Barrie has sufficiently 
accounted for that. If that is your only difficulty let 
me recall the season and then ask you again if you do 
not think the masterful Tommy could not have managed 
it. It was in the summer—was it not ?—the season of 
the sea-serpent and the gigantic gooseberry, when every- 
thing is probable and most things possible; Tommy 
could have died then a thousand times, in any way he 
liked. But I am sure that is not what you are chiefly 
anxious about. You want to hear why he did it and 
how it is that I know. 

Why did Tommy pretend to die? What a tiresome 
and stupid question! Have you read the book and do 
you not really know? Consider well the reasons given 
on page gor. Of course it would not really have had 
the effect desired, but then it was sentimentalism in so 
new and attractive a form, sentiment against sentiment, 
a hair of the dogthat bit him. It took Tommy by storm. 
What a splendid creative effort—to die! So Suaunp 
died. 

Then he wrote his own biography. That is all I really 
do know for certain, but the rest follows naturally, does it 
not? I have many reasons for this assertion of mine, 
and I will give you a few of them. Tommy himself is 
one of them. At least I think it was he who gave me 
the idea. Nobody could have known so much about 
Tommy—except Tommy. Nobody could have written 
in quite the same way (except another man of genius), or 
have had quite such good reasons for writing it at all. 
But of Tommy’s intention more anon. My chief reason 
is Lady Pippinwater. Tommy might have known that 
her “ most disdainful mouth and nose ” would give him 
away. It (I refer to the phrase, not to the mouth and 
nose, which never really existed) has done so. I do not 
mean merely that I have been looking up the Peerage 
and can find no Lady Pippinwater and that all that about 
the Ridge-Fultons and their thinness is mere corroborative 
bunkum. You know that as well as I and are quite well 
aware that we do not mention real names in this kind 
of business. The truth is that there was no such affair. 
There was a story, which Tommy seems to have con- 
verted into this preposterous and unreal incident in a 
state of morbidness, about a Mrs.—no, not Mrs. Jerr 
(Mr. Sandys’ farcical exaggeration of his relations with 
that good creature make her laugh even to-day, when 
she is quite an old lady and is thinking a good deal 
about another world)—but a Mrs.—but why give her 
and Tommy away? Suffice it that their relations were 
not nearly so discreditable as Tommy’s pretended 
relations with Lady Pippinwater—if for no other reason, 
at least for this, that she was a real person of flesh and 
blood. No, Lady Pippinwater is surely a projection of 
what Tommy believed to be his evil genius. He does it 
very cleverly, of course. The idea of the challenge in 
her attitude towards him is almost convincing; but 
unfortunately he describes her too much. You see 
Tommy has a quaint, literary conception of Society—as 
he has of most things when Grizel is not by to jog his 
elbow; and it does not work out in practice. Watteau 
could not have acted in real life as if his pictures covered 
the whole of the ground. That is what Tommy pretends 
he does in his biography, and those of us who live at 





Thrums are disgusted, while those of us who live 
in London laugh because we see that it is gloriously 
untrue. Contrast the painting of Grizel and most of the 
Thrums folk with the painting of Lady Pippinwater and 
the other members of Tommy and anti-Tommy societies, 
and you will see the difference between artistic truth 
and artistic falsehood. The latter is often the more 
amusing, but the other is warm with the fire of life. 

“In comedy is the singular scene of charity issuing 
of disdain under the stroke of honourable laughter : an 
Ariel returned by Prospero’s wand from the fetters of 
the damned witch Sycorax.” I wonder if that passage 
showed Tommy the way. At any rate, it was some such 
reflection that suggested the form of his biography. 
I do not think he wanted to creep into our sympathy 
under the wing of Grizel. We do, of course, love him 
for her sake. We would do anything for Grizel. 
I believe, however, that we have also some affection for 
Tommy on his own account—even the Tommies among 
us who find it most difficult to excuse the way he killed 
himself. 

Tommy was, of course, still Tommy when he wrote 
his biography. It was one of his most Tommy-like 
acts, but he was trying hard to be quite impartial, 
though he had serious lapses into self-chastisement. He 
could not, however, resist a real old bit of true Tommy 
towards the end. It comes into that passage about 
sympathy being love, which may, indeed, have been 
written by another hand, together with the following 
and concluding pages. It does not trouble us, how- 
ever. 

Mr. J. M. Barrie has given the world a work of 
genius. 


L. R. F. O. 





Mark Twain's new volume, The Man that Corrupted Hadley- 
burg, &c. (London : Chatto and Windus), containsa number of 
good things. Best of all, perhaps, is the story or parable that 
gives its title to the book. It is a moral apologue of great 
value and most admirably written. Absolute fearlessness is, 
perhaps, Mark Twain's great quality in an age of intellectual 
cowards. In humour his audacity is so much in advance of 
his perspicuity that, as often as not, the laugh is against himas 
well as with him. But when he passes from the intellectual to 
the moral plane, this lack of a certain kind of refinement is 
rather an advantage than otherwise. He goes straight to the 
heart of the matter. No kind of cant, no unnatural wrapping 
of decency and sentimentality have any weight with him. He 
has never shown this gift to betier advantage than in the tale 
in which he shows how the people of Hadleyburg were con- 
vinced of the necessity of altering the petition, ‘“ Lead us not 
into temptation,” by omitting the “not.” The rest of the book 
is of the nature of pleasant gossip, essays on the Jews, on 
Christian Science, &c. Everywhere one meets the genial, 
honest personality of the author. They are pleasant meetings. 
Mark Twain's fame is to be known by many whom he does 
not know. He is the friend of many families. 

Mr. F. Frankfort Moore has turned his attention to politics. 
He treats politics much in the same way as he treated history 
in Nell Gwynne, Comedian. It provides him with terms and 
phrases from which it is easy to produce the appearance of 
epigram by a little judicious inversion. His political novel is 
called the Conscience of Coralie (London: Pearson). It is 
written with all the vulgarity and none of the sparkle that 
characterised his earlier books. “He (one of Mr. Moore's 
Cabinet Ministers) was eminently an antiseptic politician.” 
This characterisation is so brilliant that it is given a paragraph 
to itself. His politicians talk like schoolboys pretending to be 
men of the world. “I am one of the managers of the show, 
my good fellow,” says the Member for Killyfoyle, the insincere 
leader of the Irish party, to the Minister for Annexations, 
“ but you've no sense of the responsibilities of your position. 
If any variety theatre was to be run on the same lines, it 
would be bankrupt ina week.” And so they put up a “ scene” 
for the benefit of Coralie, an American girl, visiting the house 
for the first time. The whole thing is so ludicrously unreal, 
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both in its seriousness and its humour, that we almost despair 
of opening the eyes of those whom it would be likely to take 
in. Let us content ourself with calling the attention of 
Scottish readers to this remarkable sentence :—“ By the Laird, 
I hae ye the noo—I hae ye.” ; 

Mr. Robert Hichens’ whimsical imagination and fine sense 
of the mysterious make him an adept at the gruesome in litera- 
ture. Tongues of Conscience (London : Methuen) is a collection 
of five stories which have to do with some form of possession, 
generally a result of some crime or some defect in character. 
The stories suffer, like most of his work, from a lack of repres- 
sion, but this fault is almost redeemed by the picturesque 
imagery in which they abound. As a pure story of horror, 
“ How Love came to Professor Guildea” is almost worthy of 
Poe, but it is Maupassant rather than Poe whose influence 
seems chiefly traceable in the collection. A comparison with 
that great artist in the morbid would not be entirely in Mr. 
Hichens’ favour—but it is not the morbidness that would be 
lacking. The book contains fine work—noticeably in “Sea 
Change,” which leaves some hauuting pictures, but it adds 
little to its author's reputation. 

We must beware of what we say about Lord Linlithgow 
(London ; Edward Arnold), by Mr. Morley Roberts, the author 
of The Colossus (how different a writer from the author of The 
Great Fester), lest it be imputed to us for political bias. The 
novel has for its theme the great idea of Liberal Imperialism. 
As the subject is treated in its political aspect only, it is 
likely to fall particularly flat after the result of the General 
Election. Lord Linlithgow is the leader of the Liberal 
Imperialists. He is engaged in “training colts for the World 
Empire Stakes.”’ His chief hero is Pitt. Eustace Loder, the 
“Colossus,” is a Liberal Imperialist also. 

** Oh!’ said Helen, as her jaw dropped, ‘but I thought he 
was a scoundrel !’ 
“ And Murray had to explain why he did not take that view 


of the big man of South Africa. He was so earnest that he 
convinced her. 


“*T'm so glad,’ she said, ‘I think there is nothing more 
pleasing than to find out that any one you think bad is good 
after all.’” 

The lady seems to us to be easily convinced, but of course 
an earnest manner will do a great deal. One does not want 
reasons, however, for being a Liberal Imperialist. It is 
enough that the chief journalist opposed to the Great New 
Party is a scoundrel and a cad, and—worst blow of all—has no 
sense of humour. A sense of humour seems to us to occupy 
a strange place among the political baggage of the Liberal 
Imperialists. Let us hope that this novel will come in the 
way of “Lord Linlithgow.” He, at least, has a sense of 
humour, a quality which must be sadly wanting in those who 
can take pleasure in such work as this. 

The Brand of the Broad Arrow (London: Pearson) is a 
vigorously written detective story. Major Arthur Griffiths 
always manages to keep one’s interest excited. If he substi- 
tutes a society and a human nature of his own for the society 
and the human nature we know, he is at least true to his own 
convictions. The Brand of the Broad Arrow is a little spun out, 
but it has one or two moments of really thrilling adventure. 
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